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THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESSFUL 
GARDENING. 


HE first essential of successful gardening 
T is a good garden spot, one with a deep, 
rich, loose, well-drained soil, and one 
well enclosed so as to keep out the live 
stock and ihe poultry. 

The next essential is thorough preparation of 
the soil, liberal fertilization, and constant culti- 
vation. Most vegetables need abundant supplies 
of plant food if they are to do their best, and 
many gardeners fail simply because they do not 
feed their plants well enough. We believe in 
stable manure as the basis of fertilization for the 
garden, but it should usually be applied in the 
fall, and for most garden crops needs to be sup- 
plemented with commercial fertilizers. 

A third essential is good seed. It is useless 
to expect the best success with any crop if good 
seed are not used, and no falser ““economy” was 
ever practiced than the using of poor seeds in 
the garden to save the few cents extra that good 
ones might cost. 

Another essential is good tools. The hoe, 
the rake and the spade are all useful implements, 
but they must not be depended on for working 
the garden. Ordinarily the garden should be so 
laid off that most of the cultivation can be done 
by horse power ; but whether or not this is done, 
the cultivators, seed drills, and wheel hoes made 
especially for garden work will pay for them- 
selves in a very short time. A sprayer is an- 
other implement the gardener needs. 

But the great essential for successful garden- 
ing is a love of the work. Lord Bacon said of 
gardening, 300 years ago: “Indeed it is the 
purest of human pleasures,”’ and his words are 
true today. Nowhere does one come into such 
intimate relationship with the individual plants 
with which he works, or get in closer touch with 
nature. And nowhere does one get more sub- 

’ stantial rewards for more pleasant labors. 
We have tried to make the following pages 
just as practical as may be—tried to make them 
tell just how to raise this or that vegetable or 
fruit, for we know that there is much need of in- 
struction along these lines. But we trust that 
each reader will feel in them also that love of 
the garden which should thrill in the heart of 
every farmer. This Southland of ours should be 
a land of gardens. The farm without an ample 
garden, conveniently located, where a varied 
succession of vegetables is kept up the year round, 
and where berries and small fruits ripen the 
- whole summer long, scarcely deserves the name of a farm. Nor 
This Week’s Features. do we believe at as pst doe has lived up to his opportunities 
S la i a a Sy ee : ; ‘hei aa if he has not found space somewhere and time somehow for the 
cero yd Tr ae aoe ue — oo more esthetic sort of gardening, for the fragrant old-time herbs, 
How and When to Use Green Have a Good Garden This Year, 34| for hardy flowers, and clambering vines, and blossoming shrubs. 

Manures The Farm Incubator and How to Garden making is a work for every one on the farm, for the 
How to Grow Asparagus, Beans, Run It farmer and his wife and his children; and not until a good 

Beets and Peas The Natural Adaptability of the garden is recognized as an essential part of every farm home, 


How to Have a Garden the Year South to Stock Raising will country life attain its fullness of beauty and comfort. 
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How to Have a Garden All the Year. 


Vegetables May Be Had From the Well-Managed Home Gar- 
den Every Day in the Year, and There is Money in Raising 
Garden Truck for the Local Market. 


By Prof. W, F. Massey. 


LL OVER the South the do- 
p.4 mand for garden products is 
cu increasing. Not only = are 
Southern cities and towns growing 
in population, but more and more 
people are taken out of the country 
classes to work in the cotton fac- 
tories, and every cotton factory vil- 
lage means more people to be fed 
from the farms. It is also true in 
the best trucking sections that the 
market gardeners are so intent on 
growing stuff for the Northern mar- 
kets that the home towns get a 
meager supply, and there is room for 
the farmer who does not aim to 
compete for the Northern shipping 
trade to run a good garden for the 
supply of his family and a surplus 
to sell in his neighboring town. 

Those in all parts of the South 
who have given attention to the gar- 
den have uniformly found that no 
similar area on the farm gives them 
nearly as much profit, not only in 
the supply of healthful vegetables all 
the year through, but in actual cash 
sales besides. There is not a sec- 
tion from Virginia southward where 
the farm garden may not, if well 
managed, have something for the 
family and for sale every month in 
the year. 

And yet all over the South we find 
at this season of the year that the 
farm garden is a mass of grass and 
weeds and dead stalks of corn, and 
has been in this condition since the 
late summer. Too many get busy in 
spring and ‘“‘make garden,” get a few 
early vegetables and then let the 
weeds and grass take possession and 
furnish a place for the breeding of 
cut worms to bother than in the 
spring. 


wt 


Keep the Garden at Work 
All the Year Round. 


TA) S I HAVE SAID, there is not 
LAY a section in the South where 

the garden cannot be made to 
supply vegetables every month in 
the year. This is especially true 
where the farmer and his family are 
sufficiently interested in the garden 
to have 2 few hotbed sashes and 
frames for special winter crops that 
need some protection. But even 
where there is no glass, or even a 
cloth-covered frame, there are crops 
for the winter that are seldom found 
in the Southern farmer’s garden. 
Farm crops that do not give near the 
profit per acre, are allowed to mo- 
nopolize all the time and labor, and 
the garden is left to the already 
overworked housewife, the farmer 
thinking that he has no time for 
“piddling’’ in the garden. But if 
every time he goes to town he could 
have vegetables that the town peo- 
ple want, he would soon find that 
the garden is keeping him in ready 
cash far better than any other acre 
on the farm. 

Good vegetables ean only be pro- 
duced in good land, and no matter 
how fertile the lot devoted to the 
garden seems to be, you can only get 
the best results by heavy manuring 
and fertilization. Stable manure is 
the standby, but is not enough for 
the best results, for stable manure is 
to some extent deficient in the min- 
eral matters, such as phosphoric acid 
and potash, that garden vegetables 
especially need. Sv many a man will 
tell you that his garden, on which he 
has lavished manure, is too rich to 
make potatoes and peas, when the 
fact is that it has merely an excess 


of nitrogen, and needs acid phos- 
phate and potash and sometimes a 
liming. 
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What the Garden Should Be. 


wa 7y4 OT MERELY a little fenced-in 
IN! place back of the _ house, 
where of necessity the most 
of the labor must be by hand, or a 
plot with little squares and walks. 
That is all right for a place for the 
women to amuse themselves in 
growing plenty of flowers, so that 
the table can be constantly decorated 
with cut flowers. I have a vase of 
flowers on my table at every meal, 
and would feel odd without it. Have 
a little flower garden by all means. 
But have the vegetable garden out 
in a rectangular plot four times as 
long as it is wide, so that long rows 
can be laid off with room enough for 
horse cultivation. 
In January, the early garden peas 


should go into the ground. For this 
sowing the extra earlies, such ‘15s 
Alaska and Nonpareil, should be 


used. Make long furrows and scat- 
ter the seed along in a broad row 
and rather thickly by hand. There 
are garden drills that are useful for 
many seeds, but I do, not want the 
drill for peas, as I get better results 
with a row six inches wide than with 
the single line dropped by the drill. 

In February the active work 
should begin. Early Irish potatoes 
should go into the ground, with 
heavy use of commercial fertilizers, 
as manure is apt to make them 
scabby. Beets can be sown, and 
radish seed scattered along the rows 
to come up quickly and mark the 
rows before the beets appear. The 
early French Breakfast radishes will 
be out of the way before the beets 
need all the room. Furrows should 
be made for these and fertilizer sown 
in the furrow, for stable manure is 
apt to make them forked. Bed on 
the fertilizer and rake the bed flat 
and sow the seed in small furrows 
and cover by hand. Eariy Horn car- 
rots can also be sown, and seed of 
the Southport White Globe onion on 
similar fertilized beds. All these 
should be carefully thinned as they 
develop. Sow also some mustard and 
kale for greens in the same way. 

Then sow more garden peas, and 
use the winkled sorts of higher 
quality than the extra earlies. For 
this sowing use Nott’s Excelsior, Pre- 
mium Gem and Gradus. 

In the use of fertilizers I am as- 
suming that the whole land has had 
a broadcast coat of manure spread 
in the fall. 


re ; 
How the Hotbed Helps. 


1 OW IF you have, as every farm- 
NY er should have, a few hotbed 
Ay“ sashes you can dig an excava- 
tion 2 feet deep in a sheltered spot 
and pack this with fresh stable ma- 
hure, and on it set the frame to 
hold the sashes, banking the outside 
with earth and making the bed 6 
inches every way larger than the 
frame. Cover the manure with five 
inches of fine light soil, and put a 
thermometer in it, and watch the 
heat rise and begin to fall, and when 
it hag fallen to 85 degrees you can 
sow seed of tomatoes, eggplants, and 
succession cabbages. Then carefully 
watch the bed and give plenty of air 
when the sun shines and merely cov- 
er at night and on cold cloudy days. 





Then have another frame on a piece 


of rich soil with no hotbed, and later 
about the first of March transplant 
the tomato plants, giving them more 
room, and gradually harden them off 
to the outer air so that you will have 
strong and sturdy plants to set out 
in April. 

The frame that has no hotbed can 
be used earlier to raise onion plants 
for setting out in late February, by 
sowing seed of the Prizetaker onion 
in it in January. This is the big 
pale yellow onion that is often im- 
ported from Spain as the Denia on- 
ion, and retails at 5 cents each, but 
they can be grown just as large in 
the South by the transplanting meth- 
od, for I once saw them thus grown 
out in the mountain country of 
North Carolina at Biltmore, and have 
grown them at Raleigh. 
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How to Keep the Garden 
Going. 


N MARCH, sow more beets and 
wl the half-long Danvers carrot, 
and in the lower South sow 
snap beans and late in the month 
sow these as far north as eastern 
North Carolina. It is always wise to 
take some risk and if the frost catch- 
es them, sow again so as to have 
them at the earliest time. My prac- 
tice is to sow a few and as soon as 
these are up sow more for succession 
and keep this up till last of August. 
The best green snap is the Valentine, 
and the best wax bean is the Silver 
Wax that has red seed like the Val- 
entine. Plant seed of the Country 
Gentleman corn late in March. It 
is the best sweet corn to start with 
in the South, as the extra early corn 
is useless. But you can plant earlier 
some of Adams’ Extra Early as this, 
though not a sugar corn, is very 
early. 

Plant sweet corn of the Stowell’s 
Evergreen and Mammoth Sugar at 
intervals till August. 

Scatter radish seed with most of 
the early things and get them with- 
out special space. Set out the to- 
mato plants in April, and if frost 
threatens bend them down and shov- 
el the soil over them, and they will 
come through quite a freeze safely. 
In spring of 1904, which was unusu- 
ally hot in March, I set tomato plants 
March 17th. One the 26th the mer- 
cury fell to 21 above zero, but being 
warned by the weather man, I cover- 
ed them with a wisp of straw and 
piled earth over them and they came 
through all right. The earlier you 
can get the plants out to live, the 
earlier you get tomatoes. 


Sow more tomato seed in the open | 


ground in April to take the place of 
the early ones as they are apt to fail 
about midsummer. Plant tomatoes 
in rows 4 feet apart and 2 feet in the 
rows, and place stakes 6 feet tall to 
each plant and train them to single 
stems, pinching out all side shoots 
and you will get earlier, 
fruit. Spray them regularly 
the wilt disease appears, pull out the 
wilted plants as soon as seen and 
lime the ground with lime and sul- 
phur in equal parts. 


2 
Fall and Winter Crops. 


IN APRIL sow seed of onions 

for sets. Sow them very 

ni thickly, filling shallow fur- 
rows with the seed. These are for 
setting in the fall for early green 
onions. The earliest is White Queen. 
Potato onions can also be set in the 
fall for both green and ripe onions. 
Keep up succession crops in May 
and June. In July sow seed of pars- 
nips and salsify, or oysterplant. 








These are sown early in the North 





sounder | 
with | 
Bordeaux mixture to prevent rot. If} 


but in the South they will run to 
seed and be spoiled by early sowing, 
and they make their best growth in 
fall and winter, being perfectly 
hardy. In August sow the first of 
the montxi seed of the Premium Late 
Flat Dutch cabbage in a bed where 
you can keep them supplied with 
water and transplant them to very 
rich land in early September, and 
you can have fine cabbages anywhere 
in the South headed in December, 
when they can be kept by turning 
the heads to the north and covering 
the south side with earth. In August 
sow seed of Big Boston lettuce, and 
transplant to any vacant place to 
head. Sow some more in early Sep- 
tember to set later in the frame un- 
der glass for winter lettuce, and 
you can grow onion plants between 
them in January. 

In September make two sowings 
of Early Wakefield cabbage two 
weeks apart so that you will have 
good plants and not overgrown ones 
for setting in November and Decem- 
ber on the north side of ridges for 
spring heading. Sow early in the 
month plenty of spinach and again 
the last of the month. Set out on- 
ion sets in September to get a good 
growth before winter sets in and you 
can have plenty of green onions fron 
February on. At same time when 
setting the cabbage plants set lettuce 
plants between them to be cut out as 
headed before the cabbages need all 
the room. These are merely hints 
that I shall elaborate more in month- 
ly talks from time to time. Any one 
can in this way have vegetables to 
eat and sell all the year through. 











FE ‘nernnnt i in farming, get our FREE 
book called “*‘ BETTER FARMING.” 
It tells all about— 


ff Alfalfa Making Hay 
Dairying Fighting Frost 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 
Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 





: 
Hired Help fi 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 
. the standard plow of the world for 
= two generations. 






ct Na DE, > 
< MOLINE. ALL. 





Li We will send you the 80-page, illus- 
trated book free if you write and ask for 
Package No. 2. 
Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 





DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 
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$500 More a Year Farming: By Winter 


Plowing. 


By Tait 


OILS ARE FORMED by a 
weathering of rocks. That is, | 
the effect of the weather—air, | 


Butler. 


racing and proper plowing will cor- 
rect these defects. 
Of course, there is a greater prob- 


moisture, frost, etc.,—upon rocks is| ability of finding the lands too wet 
to break them up and finally pulver- | for plowing in the winter than in the 
ize them and make them into soil.| fall; but while lands should never be 


The weathering of the soil further 
tends to break up and pulverize the 
particles, and the smaller the soil 
particles, the more plant foods set 
free or made into condition for the 
plants to use. 

Winter plowing adds to the weath- 
ing effects of the winter freezes and 
rains on the soil. Is this desirable? 
It is of itself, wholly so; but there 
may follow results which are unde- 
sirable. These undesirable results 
should always be kept in mind, but 
they are not so serious nor so difficult 
to overcome as to prevent the winter 


plowing of practically all ends not} 


growing winter crops. 
Objections to Plowing in Winter. 


In this Southern country probably 
the most serious objection to winter 
plowing is that it increases the tend- 
ency to wash of certain lands—those 
in the valleys that overflow, in which 
this overflow is accompanied by the 
formation of currents, and those hill 
lands which lie in such manner as to 
cause certain areas ‘*o receive large 
quantities of water from other areas 
in addition to that which falls direct- 
ly upon them. In many cases—in 
fact, in most cases—ditching, ter- 
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10-gal. keg making 1,500 gals. Spray; delivered at 
any R.R. station in the United States for #12.50. 
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| plowed too wet, it remains a fact that 
| the winter plowing of lands when too 
| wet does comparatively little harm 
| because of the freezes and rains 
|which follow and the absence of a 
| hot sun to cause the baking of the 
|soil. Directly stated, the winter 
| plowing of lands throws them up in- 
| to such loose condition that the 
| heavy rains of winter have more op- 
| portunity to wash the bare, loose soil 
|away and, even when this does not 
|occur, to leach out and waste the 
|soluble or available nitrogen. 

| These are real objections which 
we should strive to overcome be- 
| cause the other effects are so bene- 
| ficial that we can not afford to neg- 
| lect winter plowing as an aid to bet- 


| ter farming. 


| 


| Some of the beneficial effects of 
| winter plowing may be briefly stated 
|as follows: All grass, weeds, stalks, 
;ete., which are on the land may be 
|plowed undef, where they will at 
— partially decay and improve the 
texture of the soil and help to feed 
the next crop grown on the land. If 
not plowed under until spring, it may 
become necessary to burn them in 
order to get the land in condition to 
plant. If the quantities of these ma- 
terials on the land be large, they can- 
not be turned under late in the 
spring and the land gotten into sat- 
isfactory condition for planting. This 
leads to the burning of this much- 
needed humus-forming material, or 
there results an improperly prepared 
seed bed. We have thought we had 
to burn these materials because our 
small plows would not turn them un- 
der, but if we had plowed them under 
as best we could in the fall and win- 
ter, even with our small plows, that 
part remaining uncovered could eas- 
ily have been managed by a spring 





Some Benefits of Plowing Early. 
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plowing. Larger plows and winter 
turning are both needed to handle 
the large quantities of grass and 
weeds now on our fields, but winter 
plowing alone will help us to save 
most of them and do away with the 
need of burning the very stuff our 
lands need most. Because of our small 
plows it may require two breakings 
to work all this material into the soil, 
and to do this, the first breaking 
should be done as soon as possible so 
as to get the advantage of the winter 
weathering in pulverizing the soil 
and starting the decay of this trash. 
Another advantage derived from 
winter plowing is that the labor and 
teams are given something to do in 
a slack time, and better still, this 
something done in the winter will 
aid in putting the land in condition 
for seeding earlier next spring when 
there is a rush of work to be done. 
We frequently give as an excuse 
for insufficient preparation of the 
seed bed that the rush of work will 
not permit of giving the necessary 
time to more thoroughly prepare the 
land. If more fall and winter plow- 
ing were done, the land could be 
easier prepared for the seed and the 
spring work would be more easily 
and thoroughly done. Winter plowing 
also causes the lands to dry out and 
warm up earlier in the spring, there- 
by making earlier planting practi- 
cable. 


Let’s get the ‘“‘cover crop habit.” 
Many negligent farmers still persist 
in eroding these ancient Southerm 
sandy loams that of all soils can 
least stand the winter rains without 
nature’s cover.—H. E. Fant. 


$8,760,000,000!! 


That’s the Value of Farm Prod- 
ucts for 1909—Isn’t 
It Great ? 


Think of producing on the farms of the 
United States twice as much new wealth in 
one year as is represented by all the gold 
money in the wor!d outside of this country! 
No wonder our esteemed friend, Secretary 
James Wilson, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, is jubilant. 

It is a showing that every citizen is proud 
of, whether he had a hand in the production 
or not. 

The most gratifying story told by these 
figures is that they represent a gain over the 
previous year of $869,000,000. : 
Weare going ahead—going ahead rapidly. 
That is the best message we gather from 
this report of our results for 1909. . 

But, instead of being content with these 
figures, let us take them only as an indica- 
tion of what our real possibilities are, and 
let us use them merely as a mile post in our 
climb to better things. 

Let each of us, for instance, look back over 
our operations of 1909 to determine whether 
or not we did our share toward making this 
showing possible. 

We ai know that there are about 6.000,000 
farms inthis country. Did 6,000,000 advance 
improve, produce more wealth—or did one 
million, two million, or three million do all 
of this pushing and improving of methods to 
make a gain of $869,000,000 possible? 

We ought to stop and think of what has 
made the gains of former years possible. 
We must stop to realize that this gain of 
$869,000,000 for 1909 is not due to so much 
more land under cultivation, but has been 
brought about primarily by better methods 
of cultivating the same land that has been 
cultivated before; by better methods of 
preparing the soil, sowing the grain and 
harvesting the crops. J 
Without the wonderful strides made in 
the development of farm machines. an 
38,760,000.000-crop would be entirely out of 
the question. 

And yet there is rcom for progress—the 
rules of 1909 farming are not the rules for 
1910. New machines mean new advances 
and new wealth, Do you keep abreast—are 
you posted about these things? 

About traction plowing—how to plow 
more acres, in less time, with less expense, 
for better, bigger returns: 

How a good disk harrow will enable you 
to make better seed beds; 

Why it’s to your advantage to spread ma- 
nure the right way—as soon as you get it-— 
instead of spreading it after half its value 
is gone. 

About the money-saving and money-mak- 
ing advantages of having a good, reliabie, 
dependable gasoline engine on your place; 
how it will help to keep the boys at home; 
how it will save you a hired man’s wages— 
and how it will more than pay for itself in 
twelve months: 

What the right kind of a cream harvester 
means to you in increased milk and butter 
profits—and skim-milk calves: 

Why a good feed-grinder means fatter 
stock; 

How greatly to increase the value of the 
910 hay crop by using the right mower, 
edder, baler, etc.: 

How to know all about harvesting ma- 
chines; 

How to get the most possible profit out 
of the stalks as well as out of the ears by 

:arvesting your corn in the right way—at 
-he right time: 

How to know the ear marks of a good 








When Deep Plowing Should be Done. 


Much is heard these days of the 
necessity for deeper plowing. There 
is no question but deeper and better 
plowing is needed if our soils are to 
be materially improved in fertility, 
but deep plowing is an expensive op- 
eration and unless done at the right 
time, may fail to vield results which 
will pay for ths greater expense. The 
time to do deap plowing is unques- 
tionably in tbe Sali s1 d winter. There 
is more time, und vother matters are 
not so pressing; hence a better op- 
portunity to do the work. Again, when 
the plowing is to be done deeper 
than usual, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the subsoil be dry. In 
the fall and early winter the sub- 
soil is usually in ideal condition for 
breaking. Moreover, if new soil is 
to be turned up, it should be done in 
the fall or early winter so that the 
frost and rain may break it up and 
give it that weathering necessary to 
make live soil out of it. There is still 
another reason why all deep plowing 
should be done in the fall and win- 
ter: If done in the spring the land 
may not have had time to settle suf- 
ficiently before planting time and the 
dry weather which sometimes comes 
in the spring may so dry out the 
loose soil that there is not sufficient 
moisture left to sprout the seeds. 

Winter plowing also destroys 
many of those insect pests which 
prey on the young plants, by expos- 
ing them to the winter weather. 


vagon. 
™ If any of these will help you please secure 
Probably the most important rea- . near of wat beck — Glace 


son for winter plowing has purpose- 
ly been left to the last. It is simply 
the weathering effect of the winter 
frosts and rains on the soil particles. 
“Tillage is manure’? when it causes 
locked up plant foods to be broken 
down and made soluble in the soil 
water. The air, the freezing and ex- 
pansion of the moisture in the soil, 
and the rains are our greatest natu- 
ral aids to the setting free of the 


Thriftland."’ That tells the whole story 
briefly and in verses that you'll like. Then 
we have some books that are still more 
business-like—the | H C Aimanac and Ency:- 
clopaedia, and Farm Science. Say which 
you are most interested in. All are free for 
the asking. 

There is an International dealer near you. 
He will be glad to see you to hand you one 
of our new 1910 calendars, posters, Cat- 
alogues or pamphlets on harvesting and 
haying machines and tools, and tillage im- 
plements, or any of the machines mentioned 


ibove. 
plant foods in the soils. The finer Gourd fora slid bigger showing iw 1910 


the soil particles, the more readily 
these agencies can act on all parts 
of the soil, hence the advantage of 
winter plowing which turns up to the 
weather the deep, dead soils that 
they may by nature’s agencies be 
saade to yield up their plant foods 
for the growing of crops. 


Lrosperity/— 

DProsp (ty/- Salis 

ENPERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
(incorporated) 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





“Your quarrel with the world is 








only a quarrel with yourse}f.” 
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Short Talks About Fertilizers. 


A READING COURSE. 

















Vi-When and How to Use Green Manures. 





PART OF almost every crop 
that is grown is returned di- 
rectly to the soil and thus be- 
comes a green manure; but the crops 
grown especially for this purpose are 
comparatively few. Those most com- 
monly grown in the South are cow- 
peas, crimson clover, bur clover, and 
rye. In some sections red clover is 
also a highly-prized green manuring 
crop, and large areas of lespedeza— 
Japan clover—are also utilized this 
way. Other winter crops sometimes 
used are the vetches, turnips, and 
wheat or oats. Of these, the cowpea 
and Japan clover are summer-grow-| often be necessary to plow the ry 
ing crops, red-clover is a biennial—| under before it makes growth enoug}! 
that is, lasts two years,—the others to make its harvesting profitable. A 
are winter-growing crops. similar problem is often presented 
The Best Way to Use Manure Crops. | With winter-growing crops, such a 


;rye and crimson clover, that whil: 
All of these crops are valuable for! yseful for feed to a certain extent 


feed; and as a general proposition, it have also some features that mak: 
may be said that any crop that can their use objectionable. Rye is an ex 
be profitably fed to live stock will cellent crop for cutting and feedin: 
pay better when so used than when! green; but if it must be made int: 
returned directly to the soil. This hay, it will usually pay better t 
is because when the crop is fed the plow it down. Crimson clover make 
feed value is, of course, secured, and good hay if cut at exactly the righ 
there may be saved in the manure gtage; but if allowed to get too ripe 
from 60 to 85 per cent of the plant jit may be a dangerous feed, especial 
food that was originally in the crop. ly for horses, and in such cases, j- 
This plant food, too, is usually in a pest plowed under. 

more readily available condition for 


him to plow the crop under, even 
though he could sell it and buy more 
plant food in other forms after get- 
ting pay for the extra work of saving 
and marketing the crop. This scarc- 
ity of live stock to consume the crops 
grown makes green manuring a 
necessity in many cases where it 
would be much better if the crop 
could be first fed. 

A third case is where if the fer- 
tilizing crop is left to mature it wil! 
be in the way of the succeeding crop 
For example, if a cover crop of ry« 
is to be followed by cotton, it may 


A) 


iif 














the use of the following crop in the 
manure than in the turned-under 
crop. 

The ideal way, then, to utilize 
crops grown for manuring is to feed 
them to stock and to return the ma- 
nure to the soil, thus securing their 
full feeding value and from two- 


Some Points to Observe in Using 
Green Manures. 


The great value of green manure: 
in adding to the humus of the soi 
has been spoken of; but they some 
times produce injurious effects als: 
and, like other fertilizers, must al 
ways be used with reference to th: 


have green manures mixed with the 
soil in time for them to have partial- 
ly decayed at least before the suc- 
ceeding crop is planted. This is not 
always practicable, however, and with 
some crops, corn for example, is no 
of great importance. The plowing 
under of a heavy crop of green vege- 
tation often results in too much acid- 
ity in the soil when it begins to de- 
cay. For this reason it is usually 
better when a rank crop is to be 
turned down to allow it to fully ma- 
ture. Soil acidity produced by this 
may be corrected, however, by giving 
the soil a top dressing of lime after 
the crop has been plowed down. 
Green manures are most profitably 
used as a preparation for such gross- 
feeding and humus-needing crops as 
corn, or for those, like the Irish po- 
tato, and other root crops, that need 
plenty of soil moisture, do not mind 
a little sourness in the soil, and are 
sometimes injured by the application 
of stable manures. 


Cover Crops for Green Manuring. 


The crops most generally profitable 
as green manures are those that are 
grown during the winter to protect | 
the soil, and are then turned down in 
the spring in time to be followed by. 
cotton, corn or other hoed crops. | 
Rye, for example, is most profitably | 
used, as a rule, by pasturing or soil- 
ing in the early spring and then turn- 
ing under; while it is often more) 
profitable to plow a crop of crimson 
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clover in for the benefit of the corn 
crop that is to follow than to try to 
make hay of it. A summer-growing 
crop, such as the cowpea, should, on 
the other hand, be first used as a 
feed, unless the land is very poor in- 

eed, or there is no other chance 
‘of getting the humus the crop con- 
tain into the soil. 

To sum up, then: The most profit- 
able green manuring crops, aS a gen- 
eral rule, are those that grow during 
the winter and are turned down in 
the spring; it is usually better when 
practicable, to let a crop mature than 
to plow in it green; large quantities 
of green matter turned under some- 
times sour the soil and are always 
objectionable just before seeding 
oats or wheat; where a crop can be 
profitably saved for feed and the 
manure returned to the land this 
should always be done. 

Next week’s talk will be about 
barnyard manures, their composition 
and usefulness. 





Buy Garden Seed Early. 

In buying garden seed, it is bet- 
ter to buy from a dealer who handles: 
seed in bulk, or order from some: 
reliable seedsman. This will insure: 
you fresher seed as well as more re- 
liable as to trueness to name. Do: 
not put off purchasing your seed: 
until planting time and then run in 
town and risk the little five and ten 
cent packages from the store.—Prof. 
D. C. Mooring. 











‘GAYE COSTLY 


Cotton seed costs over $20.00 a 





PLANT IT IN FILLS, NOT DRILLS —— ED 


COTTON 'S 








ton this year—more than ever be- 


fore—and economy in planting will cut a big figure in your next sea- 
son’s profits, so, when you can get a better crop from only one peck of 
cotton seed per acre than you ever did from six pecks 
planted with the old-style drill, why not do it? Why not 





thirds to three-fourths of their orig- 
inal fertilizer value. 

While this is true as a general The plowing under of a larg: 
proposition, however, the fact se- SOURS of vegetable matter as ; 
mains that in many cases it will pay Preparation for, or a short time be 
to return a crop directly to the land | fore, the Sowing of wheat or oats i 
on which it was grown—that is, to, the fall, is never to be advised. Th: 
plow it down or otherwise incorp- | Undecayed mass makes the soil “‘puf 
orate it with the soil before or after f¥ and unsettled and prevents th 
maturity. The cases when this is 'formation of that fine, firm seed be: 
advisable will mostly fall under three | Which these crops so much like. In 
heads. deed, it is nearly always better tu 


crop that is to follow their applica 
tion. ; 








“plant your cotton seed in hills” hereafter with a 
HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER. 


The only Cotton Planter made that drops the seed 
at regular intervals—just enough in each hill to insure 


a good ctand. The seed don’t have to be rolled or delinted 


and 1 bushel willplant4acres. The gauge wheel regu- 
lates depth, and permits shallow planting, insuring quick 
germination. The Harriman Seed Dropper wil! save 
enough the first year—in labor, money and increased 
yield—to pay foritself three times over. 

Write TODAY for full details--CONVINCING PROOF--of the 
work of this wonderful, money-saving, crop-increasing Cotton 

Planter, and find out where to buy it. 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co. 


56 River Avenue Harriman, Tenn. 








When It Pays to Plow Under a Green 
Crop. 


The first is when the crop is so 
light that the expense of harvesting 







Get My Big Split-Hickory Book, Sure This Year 


Let Me Pay the Postage—Just Send Your Name 


— Shows 125 Styles 
—~ FR , 
























START right out to show you saving, direct prices and larg ber of sales 50. s 
it would amount to more than the I and over ix styles of Famous Split-Hickory 1910 Vehi- tHe peat guearel waeriaans aanetor te ee Split Hickory 
2 y clesand high-grade harness, by spending 8 cents postage y« d save s *O% ‘ > Tehicles S 
difference between the combined to mail you my splendid 1910 Big, Bree; colorillantrated > Ye ae Ct sue areal _~ } i ncnserge mte 
Book of Styles. Select what you want—choice of trim- . a ‘a 
values obtained from it as feed stuff mings and finish,etc.—made-to-order. Iship promptly on & Nears Guarantee the tarzest Factory to 
and as stable manure and its value 30 Days’ Free Road Test the world. Write me today. ‘ 30 Days’ Free 
; ps I can afford to do this because I know you’ll be pleased . C. Phelps, President. P 5 - % 
when used directly as a green ma —because my vehicles and harness are matic Right bee Th Ohi Cc Mf Cc Road Test— 
nure. Such cases are very common cause I save you big money on prices by taking only one e Uhlo Varriage mig. V0. Two Years 
small maker's profit—t my i production Sta. 372, Columbus, O. aN Vf \ Guarantee. 
on the poorer lands of the South. , Sy \ 


H. C. PHELPS 
Manufacturer Split 
Hickory Vehicies 


Many old fields can be most econom- 
ically started on the way of improve- 
ment by sowing a crop of cowpeas, 








SAVE $265% AND: UPON PRICES 
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for example, in the spring, fertilizing 
this crop with phosphoric acid and 
potash if these elements are needed, 
working it into the soil when ma- 
ture, and following it with a winter 
crop, like rye or crimson clover, to 
be turned under also before any- 
thing is removed from the soil. This 
will, however, be the plan to be 
recommended only on very poor 
lands much lacking in humus, or un- 
der other exceptional circumstances. 
The second case in which the di- 
rect application of a crop as a 
green manure is to be advised, is 
where the land needs the humus and 
there is little chance of its being re- Isard r % 
turned to the soil if the crop is re- SES: Loy 
moved. If the owner of the land, for| § Forty ee al 2 
example, has not stock to which to| § pagesin colors 
feed a crop of cowpeas and can only 
gell the hay and buy commercial fer- 
tilizers te feed his land, it may pay 















Hi} Si: drop usa post card and we wil send you, 


You can gét more and better corn without increased 
cost by following this book. 


Every page illustrated and printed in colors. 
The fact that this book also contains description of 


The Deere No. 9 Corn Planter 


the most highly perfected machine on the market, adds 
to its value. 

Increased accuracy secured by the famous Deere , 
edge-selection drop, means anywhere from ten to fifteen bushels per acre over the old style of machine. 

Repeated tests havesshown the above increase in favor of really accurate planting. 

We have plates for all kinds of corn and other seeds. Instantly changed from hill to drill drop without 
changing plates. 

Fertilizer attachment that distributes either in hill or drill. 
Illustration here shows the regular runner, but stub runner or disc openers may be had on special order. 
In fact, the Deere No. 9 is strictly up to date in all real improvements, 







YOU CAN GET IT FREE\\ = 


free, the latest edition of our Corm Bor 
containing the best information from the high- 
est authority on selection and care of sced corn. 


Deere No.9 Edge-Drop Planter 
Highest Accuracy in Drop 


Address - 


Deere & Mansur Co. 
Moline, Illinois. 
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TO MAKE HOT BEDS AND 
COLD FRAMES. 


constructing hot 
beds, a wooden frame is made 18 
inches tall in the back, 12 inches in 
front, 5 feet 10 inches wide and any 
length desired from 3 feet up, just 
so the length is a multiple of three. 
as the hot bed should be covered by 
hot bed sash which are 6 feet long 
and 3 feet wide. In case the frame 
is 12 feet long, for example, 4 sash 
would be necessary, and supports 
every 3 feet should extend from the 
top of the back to the top of the 
front for the sash to rest on as well 


HOW 


Hot Beds.—In 





TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of plantine the best 
seed, it is one of the Foundations to 
successful Farming. 

We have alimited amount of 


Sten” 


on hand, which we quote yoi& 3... 
f.0. b. Raleigh. Let us book gour or 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if youdo not 
know of itanerits Our book ‘HOW 
TO GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” w_ 1be sent upon appiica- 
tion. Ke: ‘enc : Any bank or busti- 
ness house .n Raleirh, 


W. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 
Originator and Introducer of “‘SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED.” 








“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON 








SEND YOUR ORDER FOR 


se ke i SS 


AND 
POULTRY FOODS 
TO 


DIGGS & BEADLES 


Seed Merchants 


2 Stores—Richmond, Va 


We are headquarters for superior Seeds of all 
kinds. Grass and Grain See.s. Garden and 
Flower Seeds, Alfalfa. Clovers, Hairy V+ tches 
Onion Sets, etc. Also Poultry Foods and 
Supp'ies, 

Write for our free catalogue ani price list. 


Quality the Best. . Prices to Suit. 





$10,000 REWARD 


Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm’s Perfect Bred Farm 
Seeds. The earliest, most prolific, largest yielding 
cotton and corn. 

A NEW YEARS PRESENT 

Soil improvement, two crops and more annually, 
seed selection and improvement illustrated in cata- 
log and on Post Cards sent free. 

I. W. MITCHELL, Prop., 
Youngsville, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


Improved Prolific Cook’s Cotton Seed. Large 
five locks bolls, returns from forty to forty-five per 
cent of lint, matures early. 

Price, one bushel $1.00, 

ten bushels $9. 00, f. o. b. cars, Raleigh. 
Hardimont ere 





L. CAUSSE, owner, 
P. oO. Box, 144, Raleigh, N. C. 


IM?*ROVED COTTON SEED 


Pure Culpepper’s Improved Cotton Seed for 
sale. Vizorous growing, medium maturing, 
large bolled and heavy yielding variety. 
DIRECTOR N. C. EXPERIMENT STATION, 

West Raleigh N.C. 













BIG SEED BOOK FREE 


pd BEST NEW CROP GROWN SEEDS 
IN THE WORLD AT FARMER PRICES. 
In addition we give a whole lot of extra 
seeds with every order. OUR BIG ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE OF FARM AND 
GARDEN SEEDS IS NOW READY. It 
is FREE to you. A postal card will bring 
pe ~ door. Write for it today; also 
address of your neighbors who 
buy seeds. Address, 


«>, RATEKIN’S SEED HOUSE, 


‘ plement; 
jand rapidly and saves human labor. 


as to assist in turning water where 
the sash come together. The frame 
can be made of lumber 1 inch thick, 
except sash supports which should be 
of 2x2 inch stuff. 

In selecting the location for the 
hot bed, secure a_ well protected 
place and well drained. Suppose you 
have made a frame approximately 
6x12, then the pit should be 8x14 
feet. In this protected and drained 
place dig a pit 18 inches deep by 
8x14 feet, which is to be filled with 
fresh horse manure. The manure 
should contain about one-half straw 
or other litter in order that the air 
may get in and cause fermentation, 
and thus the production of heat. Pile 
the manure and when hot turn once 
and then pack in pit until full. In 
ease the manure is dry, it will have 
to be moistened in order to generate 
heat. Now set frame on manure, 
facing it south, bank manure around 
frame. The manure extending out 
beyond the frame will keep the tem- 
perature around the edges of the 
frame uniform with the rest of the 
frame. Next put in 4 inches of nice, 
well-pulverized loam soil in the 
frame on top of the manure and 
moisten the soil. 

Let the hot bed stand for a few 
lays as the weed seed will germinate 
and the excessive heat will have 
passed off. 

Cold Frames.—Select a protected 
well drained place and construct a 
frame similar to hot bed frame ex- 
cept the back should be at least two 
feet high as it is covered with can- 
vass which will not shed water with 
a lesser pitch. As a rule canvas 
comes in 36- and 72-inch widths. In 
ease it is 36-inch, two strips should 
be sewed together. Again the frame 
cannot be quite as wide, as the 6 
foot canvas has to cover top and also 
lap an inch or so over the lower 
edge. The cold frame is cheaper, 
and plants transplanted to _ cold 
frame become hardened off and can 
be set out earlier without injury. 
than if they be transferred from hot 
bed or box to open ground. 

D. C. MOORING, 





Early Irish Potatoes. 


For early Irish potatoes the Irish 
Cobbler is now a very popular sort. 
Plant these early in February, or late 
in January, in furrows 2% feet apart. 
Apply in the furrows 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds of a fertilizer averaging 3 
per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 8 per cent potash— 
less potash in Gulf States—and throw 
a furrow on it from each side. Then 
plow the furrows again so that the 
fertilizer will be well mixed in the 
soil. Go over with a slant tooth 
harrow before they come up, to break 
any crust that forms, and as soon as 
they are up, go over them with a 
weeder both ways to completely clean 
the crust and any small weeds or 
grass that may start; then cultivate 
rapidly with the cultivator. A two- 
horse riding cutivator is the best im- 
it does the work very well 


Lay-by the crop with a slight furrow 
to each side. ~—W. F. Massey. 








| Where to Buy Farm and Garden Seeds. 











Plant Wood’s Seeds 
Q For Superior Crops 0 


Wood’s 30th Annual Seed Book 


is one of the most useful and com- 
plete seed catalogues issued. It 
gives practical information about 
the best and most profitable seeds 
to plant for 


The Market Grower 
The Private Gardener 
The Farmer 


Wood's Seeds are grown and 
selected with special reference to 
the soils and climate of the South, 
and every southern planter should 
have Wood’s Seed Book 80 as to 
be fully posted as to the best seeds 
for southern growing. Mailed free 
on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


We are headquarters for 


Grass and Clover Seeds, Seed Po- 
tatoes, Seed Oats. Cow Peas, 
Soja Beans. and ali Farm 
and Garden Seeds. 


ae | 


0D SEEDS 


S BEST INTHEWORLD 
. PRICES BELOW ALL OTHERS 
I give a lot of new sorts for 
trial with every order I fill. 
=4an A Grand Big Catalog FR 
3 @ 700 engravings of or FREE 
= and flowers. Send yours and 


vi your neighbors’ addresses. 
R i. LC SHUMWAY Rockford. Illinois 






































That Pays Best 


Slates Improved Gold Leaf 
Price, 50c. per Oz., $5 per Lb. 


Large, hardy plants. Long, silky leaf. 


Produces more wrappers of good color and 
weight than any variety now growing. 


WARNE, (new variety for yellow wrap- 
pers). Stanisat head of list in Halifax 


Co., tor best yield of brights, . 40c. per oz, 


RAGLAND’S CONQUEROR—Successful to- 
bacco growers endorse it as one of the best 
producers of fine bright tobacco, 4Uc per oz. 


Get our FREE Catalog—describing over 70 
varievies. Kvery Farmer should have one. 


Slate Seed Co., Seu Cle, Va. 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS, 


Grow the Tobacco 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Our Specialty 


All varieties guaranteed to be true to name. 
Write at once for our New 1910 Catalog. 


J. A. JONES & CO., Nurserymen, B. 
Salisbury, Md. 


LUI 
TON 


STR 4 WB ERRY: Howard’s early NERO,the fin- 


* est ever introduced, 42 other 
varieties. My plants please all; for 35 years, we 
have been growing and selling plants. Second- 
crop Seed Potatoes, Seed Corn, etc. My free cata- 
logue gives complete description of stock. Buy the 
best and save money. Write today, J. W. Hall, 
Marion Station, Md. 


Marlboro : Prolific : Corn 


Weare the originators, we grow it pure. 
Will yield fifty per cent more than any 
other variety, the premium corn atallthe 
@Experimental Stations. Price, $2.50 per bu. 


Excelsior Seed Fe arm Company, 


46 EARS %. 


of — Giant Corn 
Address 





Every Cotton Grower, large 
or small, rich or poor, write to 


B. W. HAWKINS, 
Nona, - - - - - Georgia, 


for history and descriptive cir- 
cular of his EXTRA PROLIFIC 
COTTON, AND PRICE OF SEED. 
It’s FREE, and will be worth 
HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS To 
YOU. 

Quick Maturity, and will 
make Three Bales per Acre. 














shelled one ae” For 
ports trated book 
CROOK, Dusen. Tenn. 





Seed Corn—Cocke’s Prolific exclusively. 
Grown espe ially for seed. Prize winning Pro- 
\uces, 2 to 7 ears to stalk and 50 to 75 bushels to 
ucre. Order now. - J. Groome, Greensvoro, 


N.C. R F. D. No 
Wanted 2: Seed Oats, Peanuts, Seed Corn. 
Parties having any of the 
above on hand will please mail us samples 
with lowest prices on same. E. W. JONES, 
Seedsman, Woodlawn, Va. 
For 25c. in postage stamps 
to pay costof mailing, we 


Free Seed will mall you pospaid % 


Johnson's Improved Prolific Cluster Cotton 
See4, and % lb. Johnson's Pedigreed Six-Ear 
Corn, and our 60-page Seed and Plant Cata- 
logue, describing all varieties of Improved 
Cotton. Corn, Grain, (+rasses, Clover, Melon 
Seed, etc.. aiso rlants, Fruit Treas, Roses, etc., 
ofall varieties. E L. Johnson Seed & Plant Co., 





Peas, Soy Beans, Cane Seed, 








Cook's Improved Cotton 
COTTON SEED the past three years 
tee them to be pure, 


P. O. Box 417, LAGRANGE, GA. 
Seed for sale. I have 
having given them 
my personal atten- 
Also a limited supply of Improved Dongola 
Cotton Seed. Address 











IMPROVE 
improved these seed for 
tion. Can guaran- 
W. B. SPEARMAN, 


SociAL CIRCLE, GA 











Excelsior Prolific Cotton. 





closer, faster 
Will put on 





per acre. 











Earliest and most prolific cotton grown; 


other varieties put on one. 
Write us for circular how to grow three bales 
Price: Ten Bushels $12.50. 


EXCELSIOR and FARM COMPANY, so 


fruits 
and thicker than any other cotton. 
two bolls in same space and time 


Cheraw, South Carolina. 

















BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 


=WATERMELON SEED= 


ONLY PURE STRAIN Carefully selected. Kept pure 
iN UNITED STATES forty years. No other variety 
————=—= grown on plantation of 1500 acres, 
Pure seed impossible where different kinds are 
grown. loz. 15c—20z. 25e—4 oz. 40c—+ lb. 60c—1 1b. 
$1. 00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for 





: SEEDCORN 


DIAMOND JOE’S BIG WHITE-—A strictiy 
and Best Big White Corn in the Worid—Beca 
show points; 


the most rigid examination. Big 







193 BUACRE 


new variety, None ltk9 it. It is the Earliest 
use It was bred fur most Big Bashels, not fancy 


because erown from thor>ugnbred inherited stock; ev-ry stalk bears one or 
more good ears, because sclentificaily handled, thoroughly dried and properly cured and had 
Seed Catalog FREE. 


ad Baan about all best farm, grass, 
EK'V’S SEED HOUSE, Shenandoah, Towa, — 











SHENANDOAH, IOWA aa iaaent FN ag ok ny sag thet og all | garden and flower seeds grown. Write - . today. Addre 
Ss E E DS at ON E-HALF— You will be satisfied with the products of 
s * 
City Seedsmen Prices ! 


different, 
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It tells you facts, and why we can save you money, and 


Let us send you our eateieg of seeds--It’s 
you a guoremtese 


. Just drop a postal today and see the difference oy Rs lk your seeds in 
FORREST SEED CO., Box 56 Cortland, N.Y. 
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Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 


Shall we mail you our New Complete Catalog? 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia. 
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Some Vegetables You Should Grow. 


Practical and Specific Directions 


for Growing Some Vegetables 


Too Often Neglected in the Farm Garden. 


By Prof. W. F. Massey. 


that we must consider that many 


S ONE OF our friends says 
pn of our readers are in the A B C class in garden matters, I will 
LO: 


offer this series of short articles for the benefit of such. 


most will be for Southern growers, 
may be helped. 


While 
I hope that some further north 


EARLY AND LATE BEETS. 


Beets are among the earliest vege- 
tables to be sown, either in the home 
or market garden. In the far South 
sow them in late January and in the 
upper South after the middle of Feb- 
ruary. If not caught by a freeze just 
as they come up they will stand a 
good deal of frost after the leaves ex- 
pand. [I never use animal manure 
with beets as it is apt to make them 
grow forked. I use a _ high-grade 
commercial fertilizer especially high 
in nitrogen and potash. This is used 
in the furrows, 500 pounds per acre, 
and bedded on. The beds are rolled 
flat or nearly so, and the seed plant- 
ed. I have never yet found a garden 
drill that will sow beet seed correct- 
ly and it pays to plant by hand. I 
use a wooden wheel somewhat larger 
than a wheelbarrow wheel, with 
rounded pegs set three inches apart 
on the rim. This is rolled along the 
rows, and the seed dropper drops a 
seed in each hole made by the pins 
and tramps on it. Each beet seed 
will make several plants, and the 


HOW TO GROW SNAP 


String beans, or as they are com- 
monly called in the South, “snaps,” 
are grown in every garden. But in 
most of the home gardens in the 
South I have noticed that there is 
little attention given to the keeping 
up of a constant succession for the 
table or market. A few beans are 
sown in the spring, and no more. 
Now I have always had these beans 
ready for use every day in the year. 
I plant a few rows, and as sogn as 
they are up plant more, and so on 
till in the climate of North Carolina 
the last sowing is made the first of 
September. In some seasons a later 
sowing may do well. From the last 
sowing, which I make the largest, I 
get my supply of winter snaps. The 
green pods are gathered and put into 
strong brine in stone jars, and 
weighted to keep them under the 
brine. These can be taken out in 
winter and soaked in fresh water 
over night and are nearly as good as 
the fresh pods. | 

These beans do not need high fer- 
tilization with nitrogenous manures, 
but are better with merely a little 
nitrate of soda to give an early start. | 
and mainly supplied with acid sees | 
phate and potash. As fast as the) 
pods are taken from a planting, the 
vines are turned under and the land 
prepared for a later crop of some 
sort, either late potatoes or cabbages. 
On the heavily fertilized truck farms 
where only one crop is grown | 
from the beans, the vines are} 
plowed under and the land leveled , 
and left for the volunteer crop of} 
crab grass for hay, and twotons per 
acre of hay better than timothy is 
often made without the sowing of a 
seed. To get the earliest beans, 
plant in North Carolina early in 


$3 HAY PRESS fiSusandsin use. Over 


400 sold in 3 mcenths. For 10 years 
we've madethem. shipped oni days 
trial direct from factory. Write for booklet, 
WATKINS HAY PRESS © Atlanta, Ge 
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CET OUR FREE 800 , 
Shows 9 sizes with truly modern devices. Variable 
Belt-Feed and Friction Gig . Gang Edgers, 
Swing Saws and all wood-worker’s appliances. 
Send for book now 
Knight Mtg. Co., 1961 3. Market St., Canton, O. 


thinning is greatly facilitated by this 
apparently slow method of planting. 
The earliest market beet is the 
Egyptian. It is of a fine dark red 
color and good when half grown but 
almost worthless later. Eclipse is 
nearly as early and far better in 
quality. For home use I like the 
Early Bassano, but its tops are too big 
for the market man to bunch well, 
and its color is too light for those 
who think a beet must be red to be 
good, but in quality there is no su- 
perior is my opinion. 

The Swiss chard is a species of 
beet that is grown for the midribs of 
the leaves, which are cooked like 
asparagus, and can be pulled all sum- 
mer. If you have never grown any 
chard, try it this summer and you 
will have a vegetable better by far 
than any beet root. 

In July sow seed of the larger 
forms of Blood Turnip beets, and in 
the fall throw furrows from each 
side over the roots and they will 
keep well all winter. 


AND LIMA BEANS. 


April, earlier farther south. There 
will, of course, be some risk of frost, 
but if they escape this they will be 
early, and if killed it is only a few 
seed lost. 


The dwarf Lima beans, and in fact 
the climbing sort as well, will need 
heavier nitrogenous manuring than 
the snap beans. In fact, I. am in- 
clined to think that the Lima beans, 
though legumes, do not harbor the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria on_ their 


roots. At least I have never found 
them on mine, and would like to 
know if others have found them. The 
bush limas are earlier than the climb- 
ing sorts, and if the pods are gather- 
ed fast as filled, they will continue 
blooming and bearing all summer. 





But for the main crop set stakes and 
put wide chicken wire for the beans 
to run on and plant them in continu- 
ous rows, merely sticking the bean 
eye down in the soil, so that they 
will not be obliged to turn over and 
have difficulty in getting up. 





ASPARAGUS NOT HARD TO GROW. 

I once had an old asparagus bed, | and warm to get an early crop. It 
made in the old way, by digging out /|should be deeply prepared, well ma- 
the entire bed in a hard clay soil two | nured the year previous, and in pre- 
feet deep and putting rocks in the! paring to sow the seed, furrows are 
bottom with the idea of preventing|run 4 feet apart. These furrows 
the roots running down into the sub-|;should be cleaned out a foot deep, 
soil, which they never try to do. The}and should be half filied with well 
result was a sort of basin to gather | rotted manure. An inch or two of 
the water from the surrounding clay / soil is pulled over this and the seed 
soil, and the asparagus was late and | sown in a continuous row as early in 
poor. There had been labor and ex- | spring as the condition of the soil 
pense enough spent on that bed to} will allow its preparation. 
have planted an acre properly, and | As the plants grow, thin them out 
the soil selected was the heaviest in| to two feet apart, and you can trans- 
the garden. | plant the thinnings to similarly pre- 

I have not bought an asparagus! pared rows if needed, but I prefer to 
root for more than thirty years, as 1| have the plants remain where they 
found that with a rieh and heavily! germinate, and seed is cheap enough 
manured soil I could get asparagus | to plant the whole at once. Two rows 
sooner from the seed, and with far| of onions can be sown between the 
less expense. The soil should be light | rows, and the whole cultivated with 





ROLLER-BEARING\ 
LIGHT DRAFT 


SUCCESS SPREADER 


The only spreader with a 32-year record of good work. Simplicity, Durability 
and Light Draft always foremost. Direct Chain Drive. No Cog Gears. The 
choice of men who investigate thoroughly. Wood or metal wheels. A generation 
of experience back of every Success. The leader from the first. Exclusive features 
all patented. Catalog of facts Free. Write us promptly. 


Kemp & Burpee Mfg. Co. ‘*8¢sUs= 
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Do Not 
Buy a Wagon 
Until 
You Have 
Seen 
The 


“Thornhill” 








COUPON 





Thornhill Wagon Co., 
Lynchburg, Ya. 
Gentlemen :-— 
Please send me full de 
! tailed information regard- 
ing the “Thornhill” 











THE “GUARANTEED” WAGON You take no chance whatever in buying a ‘‘THOR* HILL” 





your money. 


and entirely satisfactory, we will make it so, even though we have to give you a new 


wagon, for if it is not everything that we have claimed for it 


wagon or refund 








means the LIGHTEST POsSIBLE DRAFT. 
Our Patent W! 


spoke. 


with a hydraulic bander. 


They are Guaranteed by Us—The Manufacturers There is a ‘‘reason why” we can do this, 
inspected before it leaves our plant, which absolutely insures a perfect product. 


Only the Highest Quality of Material is Used 


in the manufacture of “THORNHILL” Wagons. our reputa- 
tion is founded on QUALITY and we maintain it at any cost. 
Axles—We call especial atiention to this teature—ours are 
made from the toughest air-dried Hickory, selected with great 
care for this purpose, after being prepared the skeins are fitted 
on by the latest improved “ Defiance Machine,” which turns 
every Axle to fit the particular skein for which it was intena- 
ed thus insuring exactiy the same “gather and tuck” which 


onsist of the very best grade of seasoned 
Hickory spokes and Hickory rims riveted in each side of each 


Woed Hub Wheels—have high grade Hickory spokes and the 
finest White Oak felloes riveted on each side of each spoke. 
These two wheels after exhavative tests have proven to be the 
most satisfactory in every way, they are banded with the best 
grade of “SABLE IRON,” welded by electricity and pressed on 


very part of a ‘* THORNHILL” is carefully 


“THORNHILL” Farm, F reight, Grain and 
Lumber Wagons, 


are bullt for light draft and hard Service and wh 
City streets or Country roads, they give snnthe vate es 


Our location is particularly favorable: 


aor 1 
LYNCHBURG: THE GATSWAY OF THE SouTH" offers ex- 


ges to the WAGON Manufacture 
cance et eetiny ee supply = Taw material, ‘with chee 
nd s ‘ 
and excelled by none. a a see ie oe 





Ask your DEALER for “THORNHILL” wagons, if he can't 


supply you, 7 
| = ane oe cut out the coupon in this ady ertisemeat and mail 
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Lynchburg, Va. 
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a hand wheel cultivator, if the spaces 
between the rows are heavily fertiliz- 


ed broadcast. In the fall apply 500 
pounds per acre of kainit broadcast, 
and in the spring fertilize with 500 
pounds of acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 500 pounds of 
cottonseed meal or fish scrap per 
acre. You can cut some asparagus 
that spring, but should not cut it 


long. Keep up the annual fertiliza- 
tion and cultivate clean and you 
will have a full crop the see- 


ond year and an increasing one for 
HOW TO HAVE PEAS 

The garden peas are always the 
first crop to be planted. In most 
of the warmer sections south of Vir- 
ginia the peas will go in the ground 
in January. That is the extra early 
varieties will. The later Marrowfats 
are commonly sown in late Novem- 
ber and December to come in after 
the extra earlies planted in January. 
But for family use I would plant few 
of the extra earlies, and make the 


years. The roots will be near the 
surface and will start early and you 
will cut green asparagus. 


THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY OF 
EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


the earth in beds over the rows in | 


the fall. But in most eastern mar- | 
kets and in most families there is an | 


mate Farming. 
Messrs. Editors: 


increasing demand for green shoots. | 
If you want to plant roots, get one-| its influence. 
year-old ones and plant in similarly | the year the wor 
prepared rows and cover lightly till | beans are scarce 
they start and then work in the soil | beans heavily 

level. But you will be a year later) vu, out of sight; 
in getting a crop than from seed. | : 


ftARLY AND LATE. | York; go for cukes.’ 


d goes out: 


louse. 


are used in the furrow and tobacco] of truck. 
dust is dusted over the tops if any | 
lice are seen. 

The advantage of the extra early 








larger part of the planting of the 
wrinkled peas of better quality. 
These, however, should not be 
planted so early, but are better 
planted in February to succeed the 
extra earlies. 


The best varieties for the first 
planting are the Alaska, which is | and at this last sowing plant also|or 
planted almost exclusively by the;some Champion of England to pro- 


market growers, and Nonpareil. 


These extra early peas are all given riety I have found that it is necessary 
the addition of the seedsman’s name|to give some support to the vines. 
in the catalogs, and the only differ-|In fact, in a neat home garden this 
ence is that some stocks are better 


rogued and purer than others. 


Peas need little nitrogenous fertil-! vegetable garden is the so called 
ization, but a little nitrate of soda 
added to the fertilizer is useful in 
giving them an early start, but they 
should be liberally treated with phos- 


phoric acid and potash, 


plant food. 


since the|cuts it on his own land, if time and 
sandy soils best suited to them are labor is of any account, for it can be 
usually deficient in these forms of rolled up and put away season after|chickens don’t thrive on the same 
It is always well to use| season almost indefinitely and is al- 
a good amount of tobacco dust or 
stems in the fertilizer, and to have 


some tobacco dust on hand to ward! port than the unsightly brush. 


be cleaned up at once. But for fam- 
ily use the wrinkled sorts, like Pre- 
|mium Gem, Stratagem and others, 
,are better because of a longer time 
|in the maturity of the crop. In my 


pes garden I use the Premium Gem 


freight.’”’ 


fore shipments are received, 


|in February and another in March, 











specked beans. 


|long the pea season. For this va- 


| is true of any variety. The best sup- 


| full of dirt, 
|port for any climbing plant in the 


cost him $20 per ton. 
;chicken wire. This can be had of 
various widths suited to the height 
i? the plants, and is far cheaper 
than the old pea brush, even if one|ity. 


neighbors in the same box. 





| 
ities, and to spare. 
out of the store. 


premises. 
| ways then at hand when wanted, and| keep a cow; 


makes a far better and neater sup- 





If you want it blanched, then plow| How Its Uncertainties Affect Legiti- 


That truck farm- 
jing is a species of gambling is ad- 
| mitted by all that have gotten under 
In the early part of 
“Seed 
and high; plant 
Irish potatoes are 
plant potatoes. 
|Cukes are 50 cents a dozen in New 
Consequently 
off the attacks of the green pea|everybody who can get credit for a 
There will be no trouble usu-|sack of guano and a peck of beans; 
ally from this insect if tobacco stems | Plants beans and every other kind 


And that truck has got to be plant- 
ed whether any corn, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts or other feed crops go in 


varieties to the market grower are|or not. Consequently, there is a big 
not only earliness but the fact that| surplus. 
the crop all comes together and can|beans have been turned down, 


“‘specked or rotten; didn’t bring the 
Of course the commission 
house has to guarantee freights be-| health and happiness as he should. 
andj} One acre planted in vegetables of all 
sometimes it’s right amusing to see 
an ignorant darkey open his ‘‘turns,’’ 
| almost entirely, making one sowing|as he calls them, and find a few post-|thoroughly cultivated, as soon as one 
age stamps for 25 to 50 packages—| vegetable is exhausted planted over, 
a bill for freight on rotten or 


It’s too much trouble to 
and if Sallie wants to 
cook a Sunday cake for her beau,|are the words of a brilliant thinker, 
why Johnnie has to ‘‘go to the store’”’ 


after butter, and ‘‘fixins’’ to 
make it. 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
the rule. Mr. W. M. Sanderson yes- - 


terday gave in these items: 


eges, 


Irish potatoes planted, 1% acres. 
This crop followed by corn. Beans, 
2% acres; yield, 600 baskets; sold 
25 cents to $2.50 basket. Cotton 
planted between beans. ‘‘Cukes,’’ 2 
acres, followed by field peas. Corn, 
12 acres; peanuts, 3 acres; sweet 


potatoes, 2 acres. 

Mr. Sanderson, through an intelli- 
gent system of rotation, is bringing 
up his farm, and is considered a suc- 
cessful trucker, while there are hun- 
dreds just the reverse. 

BE. D. PEARSALL. 
Pender County, N. C. 








The Best Paying Acre on the Farm. 


Messrs. Editors: The man who de- 


Car-load after car-load of}|nies his garden the first place on the 


farm or even in the village, town or 
city, has not learned the art of en- 
joying living, nor does he prize 


kinds, thoroughly manured, 
barnyard manure 


with 
when possible, 


will pay better than five acres plant- 


This same darkey is|ed to any other crop. 
feeding his mule on rotten-hearted 
Western corn at $1.05 per bushel; 
bedding dignified with the name of 
‘“‘mixed hay,’’ the outside of the stack 
weather stormed, that 


I plant everything that can be had 
on the market, and have found more 
real worth and pleasure in the gar- 
den than I find in anything else on 
the farm. If you have never tried 


And, I regret|it, begin this year planting a few 
to say, that he has plenty of white|rows of all vegetables. 


It will not 
require so much of any one kind, still 


Twenty years ago this was a corn-|you will find it will more than sup- 
selling and a meat-selling commun- 


ply one-half of your your eating ex- 


Everybody had those commod-| penses, to say nothing of the diversi- 
Now we all live 
Strawberries and 


ty of your meals, health, wealth and 
happiness. B..F.. KIT 





“T am more proud of things that 
I can do than things that I can say,” 





writer and orator. 








Friends—Teil Me 
Your Power Needs 


AVE from $50 to $300 by buying your gasoline engine of 2 to 22-horsepower from a real engine factory. 
Save dealer, jobber and catalogue-house profit. 
ever been made before in all Gasoline Engine history. 
alike by the thousands in my enormous modern factory, equipped with automatic machinery. 


Waterloo and see it. 
cost—I make so many. 
material in enormous quantities). 


I sell them direct to you for less money than some factories can make them at actual shop 
All you pay me for is actual raw material, labor and one smail profit (and I buy my 


No such offer as I make on the class of engine I sell has 


Here is the secret and reason; I turn them out all 


Come to 
Cream Separator. 
Engines. 1 
Separator 

a 


Anybody can afford and might just as well have a high-grade engine when he can zet in on a wholesale deal of this kind. 


I’m doing something that never was done before. Think ofit! A price to you thatis lower than dealers and jobbers can buy similar 

engines for in carloadlots for spotcash. An engine that is made so good in the factory that I will s2nd it out anywhere inthe U.S. - i 

without an expert to any inexperienced user, on 30 days’ free trial, to test against any engine made of similar horsepower that sellsfor ¢ t} ‘ 
8 


twice as much, and let him be the judge. 


INFORMATION YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Here’s how the other fellow answers your questions. 
e 









How About Cold Weathcr? is up againstit. I think you have the best engine on Anvbody doubting this testimony, I would be glad to hear 
My engine came O. K., goes O. K., I like it O. K. the oy irket for SDS ne} ya is easy tart; it - from them. E. J. Oliphant, Dodge City, Kans., R. No. 
anditisO.K. The engine I had last winter Thada Simple; i. is powerful, and it is a smo - Ps 
I a a gl Be te bes ules Cuore tie westh ce iphoto be ple and “asy to Start and Run ? 
Pleasure ; for, instead of 1 barrel of water, 21 has used one. I would not think of being wi t 1 T elaimed f tobe batt # at papi! satel} c Bas 
the job. I advise anyone wishing an e one at any price. and, if I was buving a d » they = Phe Ry ting acat ef 
the Galloway, as it costs nothing to try, re would be Galloways. On the coldest morning, all I awe h MAREE avid “Bei4-g ca Ss much 3 
their terms. W. P. Jennings, Chippewa Falls, Wis. have Raois fo Balu mesollue on, aor ane swit it ieher anced Audis : seh a ae pact re Bae 
= gn ar urn halt over—and are gone. My brother usec ai . hie ip - oie is 
Is It Powerful and Economical ? +0 sell fair engines and he w tf up to my place. He to put them in 1 certainly would not 
When words cannot express a man's thoughts he said my 5-HP. Galloway beat anything he ever saw. trade it for any eng ever Saw FUR 
E. Loomis, Gi Neb. 


Galloway 


Keep the $100 That I Save You at Home in Your Own 
Pocket—Tha‘’s 2s Near Home as You Can Get. 


Sell your poorest i 





5-H.P. 





















































fot more aiso in my Engine Book. 
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the Fanning till, et 


right, here. 


engine onthe farm. Write me— Wm 


2 
Name..... eesceee 
Town State... 
IMPORTANT Prompt shipments by shortest route from my Waterlooo, Tows, 
Factory ¥ 


Wagon-Box Manure Spreader and Le acs Ge Truck Spreader. Also tne G 
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GASOLINE ENGINE. 


Direct to You on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
How Galloway Engines Save and Make You Money—Thelr Uses 


urning. 
6. Shelling, Shredding and Feed Cutting, besides running 
i Cog CC. 
7. The Elevator and Silo — Galloway furnishes the power. 
8. Sawing Wood — See Galloway's outfit and description at the 


Get Galloway’s Biggest and Best FREE GASOLINE ENGINE BOOK. | NVrite today 
for my beautiful, new 50-page Engine Book in four colors; nothing like it ever print ith rage hen Noe 
valuable information, showing how I made them and how you can make more money with a & 


Gut out this Goupon and mail to me now 2 === 


BOOK New 1910 Galloway Gasoline Engine and Power Book 


WM. GALLO WAY, Pres. 


Wen. Galloway Co., of America 
675, Galloway Sta., Waterloo, f2. 


Here’s my name and address—send me FREE your Big 


—also Low Prices—30-day Free Trial ofier and Special 


Proposition direct from your factory to me. 


cece eseressssceevere 





Always write methere. I also make the famous Galle ay 






l sold o. time direct plan as my G 

interested, ask for my Sprea 

~, Catalogs—FREE. 
See 





My prices for any horse- 

power engine you want 
are way below anybody 

else’s—and you get the 

very highest quality 
in every Galloway 
machine. 


2-Horse- 
ower 
alloway 
Gasoiine 
Engine 
5988 
I know that it pays best to have 
a 5-horsepower engine on your 
place—butif you want a2-horsepower, 
I will send you the best 2-horsepower 


engine in the world today, and you are the 
judge on my 30 days’ free trial. 
2to22- 


Horse- 
power 











































41. On the Farm—Power for so many kinds of 9. Pumping — Pc wer instead of “‘back work"* or the wind- 
work that they practically save a big share of your mill—no matter where your water comes from, you will thank 

test labor— sive the “‘hired hel; roblem Galloway for this suggestion. 4 
Porgy & ye a — oi 10. Spraying hiachines — Cheapest, handiest way to run. 
2. Cream Separator —Run it twicea day, or 730 times 11, Many Other Ways explained on pa 10 and 11 and 
ayear. Think that over tor the women’s'sake and your own. all through my Big Free Gasoline Engine Boo Free to you 
3. Churning—Ssaves all the hard work it you send your name to Galloway. | Do that right away and 
4. ‘Wash Machine—kvery week—it saves the woman s work. see about them—with hundreds of illustrations from farms and 

8. Grindstone—Saves one man’s timet factory. Write today. 


412. Grinding — Are you paying toll to some other man? 
Why 10t buy a Galloway and grind all your own feed? You'll 
be astonished to see how much you have been loosing 

Write Galloway — That s the best use you can make of your 
time right now, while it's on your mind. 

Write today 


le ways 
THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Authorized Capital, $3,500,000.00. 


675 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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One Cause of Poor Strawberry Crons 





See if the Staminate or Barren Plants Have Taken Possession 
of Your Patch—Set Out a New Bed Each Year—lIt Pays to 


Fertilize Liberally. 


Messrs. Editors: 
disappointment as I can imagine for 
a fruit grower to undergo is to have. 
a bed of strawberries as white as 
the driven snow with blooms, thus 
promising a bumper crop, and at 
harvest time be almost barren. 

We usually hear them Spoken of | 

as being “run down” or “run out.” | 
at's give the matter some serious | 
thought for just a few moments and 
see if we cannot find out the real 
trouble, for a good yield of nice} 
strawberries means a few points up-| 
wards on the financial scale. 

In the beginning, let us know that 
the students of botany have found 
out that strawberry blooms are fe- 
male (or pistillate) and male (or 
staminate); also that they find the 
law of sex applying in such manner 
as it usually applies, that is, if a bed 
is planted to all of either kind it 
will not be very productive. With- 
out the presence of the staminate, 
the pistillate varieties will not yield 
very successfully, and on the other 
hand the results will be almost 
wholly barren. Then, to be prolific, 
we find that the strawberry beds 
should be set about eight of the 
pistillate to one of the staminate. 

I favor making re-settings or re- 
newals every year for the reason that 
the barren plants, the males, being 
the hardiest, make the freest growth, 
and their runners thus crowd out 
the pistillates. By way of prevention 
we cut off the runners of the aggres- 
sive staminates, but as a cure we 
must remove and set in the place fer- 
tile, or female, plants. The time to 
mark the varieties, if they are not 
already known, is when in bloom. 
Stake off the barren plants and in the 
fall or early spring take up the ex- 
cessive plants and re-set with pistil- 
lates from the reserve bed, thus get- 
ting fertile ones. 

To the beginner, it may be a little 
troublesome to note the essential dif- 
ference in the blooms. The difference 
lies in the pistils and stamens. The 
female, or berry-producing blooms, 
are smaller, with pistils crowded to- 
gether like a small green berry, in 
the center of the flower. The male 
or barren (stanmiate) blooms are 
larger and rather showy, with yel- 
low stamens in the center. 

When setting a new strawberry 
bed it is easy to get the correct pro- 
portion by exercising a little care. 
And it is a good plan to plant a 
small bed entirely new every year 
where it can be conveniently done. 
You will then have several beds, 
and of different ages, thus insuring 
a crop from some of them. 

The biggest job is over when the 
berries are correctly set, it is true, 
but after that certain points of culti- 
vation must be observed. 

The right kind of ground is to be 
desired at the beginning, and while 


About as sad a! 


we want land that is fertile, we do 
not want that which is excessively 
rich. <A soil with the bottom being 
of a good clay, while the surface is 
of a friable loam, dressed with some 


fertilizer, is desirable. Leaf mold 
and sand make good constituents, 
while dry cow manure is very ac- 
ceptable. 

Fruit is procured by fertility, it is 


true, but too much manure is detri- 
mental. 


One point in strawberry growing 


not to be overlooked is the mulch. 
Strawberries do not need the mulch| 
so much to keep them warm, as to| 


equalize the alternate freezings and 
thawings, which will upheave the 
plants. A thick mulch of tan bark, 
pine needles, cottonseed hulls, straw 
free from weed seed, or such mate- 
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rial acts very nicely as a guard of} 
safety in the period of freezing and 
thawing. In the northern sections, } 
where the ground is covered by a 
blanket of snow all through the win- 
ter, no such ‘protection is needed as 
in the South, where our cold is un- 
settled. 

Strawberry plants are greedy feed- 
ers, and, therefore, the soil needs to 
be replenished annually. For this 
reason it does not hurt to have quite 
a lot of cow manure spread on to 
supplement the mulch. Keeping the 
soil regularly charged with plant 
food is better for the berries than 
letting it run down and then giving 
it an overdose. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Bowie, Tex. 





Practical Agricultural Training for 
Corn Club Boys. 


Arrangements have been made in 
Halifax County, Va., for a series of 
lessons on practical corn culture for 
the ‘boys engaging in the corn con- 
tests. These lessons will be given by 
the division superintendent, Mr. W. 
H. Barksdale, and his assistants. The 
boys are to be selected from the va- 
rious schools :f the county, and the 
lessons, together with the actual 
work of raising the corn, will con- 
stitute a very practical short course 
in agriculture. lLiberal prizes have 
already been offered the boys, and 
the example is a good one for other 
counties to follow. 





At this time of the year tomato 
seed sown in 4-inch rows will stand 
about 4 weeks before transplanting 
into cold frames, and there they 
will stand about 8 weeks if put 4 
to 5 inches apart each way or put 
in transplanting bands, cans or pots. 
From this any one can figure out 
the time to plant his seed in plats, 
boxes or hot beds.—D. C. Mooring. 





“Don’t pray cream on Sunday, and 
live skim-milk the rest of the week.” 
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THE GARDEN AS AN AID 
HEALTH. 


TO , 
| 
Need Fruits and Vegetables 


Strawberry Patch—Veg- | 
and Summer, 


We All 
—Have a 


etables Winter 


Messrs. Editors: The time is near} 
at hand when not only the tillers of | 
the soil, but our entire population! 
will be compelled as a duty as well} 
as a privilege to look more to the | 
health of the individual family, | 
thereby greatly benefiting the pro- 


gress and efficiency of labor in every 


avenue of life. 

We naturally crave ripe, luscious 
fruits, crisp and fresh vegetables and 
these should not be displaced with 
bread and salty meat. 

We can and should have ripe 
fruits from May Ist — win- 
ter apples are gone. By all means, 
have a good strawberry patch, that 
will last from April 25th to June 
ist. The following four varieties will 
ripen through this period: Virginia 
Lady Thompson, Bubach and Gandy 

While the average farmer hardly 
finds time to grow even for his own 
use, the more rare vegetables, as 


celery, parsni salsify, endive, 
ould by all 
I 


ps, 








we sh means have grow- 
ing in our winter gardens the more 
common vegetables such as cabbage, 
turnips, onions, beets, spinach, let- 
tuce, etc. Our Yellow Potato onions 
set in September are now ready for 
the table. Early Globe beets sown 
at same time will be ready for mar- 
ket in April. 


Cabbage set in or Febru- 
ary, or, better still, set in November 
will make fine solid heads first of 
May. Onions, cabbage, lettuce, beets, 
salad turnips and many other vege- 


January 


tables will stand for zero weather if 
put out in time to get well estab- 
lished before the severe cold weather 


sets in. 
Just a word about the preparation 


of our spring garden. This work 
should have begun last summer by 
growing peas or soy beans on it. Vines 
having been removed for hay, a good 








| one-half bushel to 


plant them in single rows, although 
they do well planted in double rows. 
They should be stuck when they 
gin to send out their runners, with] d 
canes and brush 24 feet hig ch. Plant] a 
them thick, thicker, thickest. About] o 
75-foot row. e 
ER AND WIFE. 


be-] u 


Cc. S. ARCHE 
f 





Valentine Beans. 


size and form, but, of course, these 
small potatoes will do for seed, and 





143 Cents aRod 


For 22-in. Hog Fence; 15 8-4e for 
26-inch; 18 8-4e for $1- inch; 22¢ 
for 34-Inch; 25e for a 47-inch 
60-inch Poultry 
Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.65 Catalogue free. 


KITSELMAN ag 
Box s4 IND. 


nder favorable conditions will pro- 
uce a crop only a little less valu- 
ble, comparatively, than the larger 
nes. 



















































































“Blessed is that 
ound his work.” 


man who has 


























Messrs. Editors: One of the best 
side crops to be grown along on the 
farm is snap beans. Two crops can 
be grown in this part of the country, 
and always to a profit, if one knows 
when to plant and the kind to plant. 





eteries, Public 
freee Write for Special Offer, 








BROWS ecerrermes EN (} 


Chickens, Hogs, Sheep, 
Horses, Cattle. 160 styles. Big 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled 
Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 
stock, wind and weather. Free sample a 
& cat'g. 15 to35c perrod. Wepay freight 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 

Dept. 89 Cleveland, O.* gees 



















ence Lawns, Churches, 


Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. Catalogue 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 445 Decatur, ind. 

















The Red or Black Valentine can be 
planted as early as February 20th 
and be reasonably sure of no frost| 


that will kill. Then again, Septem- 
ber 15th for a fall crop. The Golden 
Wax has been grown also as a fall 
crop, and if picked and marketed 
when the little bean in the pod is 
about two-thirds grown, there is no 
reason why $75 to $125 worth of 
beans can not be sold from an acre, 
and this with a very little cost. 

The greatest mistake the beginner 
makes is that he does not plant seed 
enough. It requires not less than a 


A 7 MILLION ROD PRICE 


Our new prices are based on this enormous ony mes — 
the lowest ever made for a high grade fence. 


SAVE YOU 5 TO 15 CENTS A ROD 


and you'llsay it isthe best fence you ever used. Easiest put 
up, lasts longest and is the strongest fence made. Sell to user 


AT DEALER’S PRICES FREIGHT PREPAID. 


Don't buy fence AT ANY PRICE before getting our prices. 
They willsurprise vou. We give our customers 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL iis sreectshte F8 


how | are satisfied. Full 
lineof Farm and Poultry Fence. Very Bi 


low priceson BAI 
WIRE and GATES. Write today for our tree Catalogue. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO, Box 72 WINCHESTER, IND. 














bushel of seed per acre to insure a 





perfect stand and that is what counts 
in any crop. 
not 


or pac] 


gis vv skilled labor 
< beans preparatory to 


It does 
to pick 


shipment and any nice box that will 
carry about a bushel will do as well 
as a costly hamper. In beans, the! é 
main thing is quality. Beans that}/i 


are tough should not be mixed with 
nice, crisp ones, neither should little 
beans that have not developed well. 
Always keep in mind that quality 
sells snap beans. 

A. H. MOORMAN. 





Gardouingenk Recipe. 


BIG CUT 


Grinder of 40 years’ success, on our dig cut price to you, this season, direct 
Take s least power—Can be easily run by hand—Always ready—Saves price 
separite or mixed—grinds coarse, medium or the finest table meal. 
Sent to You for 
Free Trial 
Frce ria 
‘Eriat. 9 


take tan the risk. Write Today for Book, prices and guaranty. One of our mills 
will just mee 


Free Feed-Mill Book 





on Quaker Gity Feed 
Grinding Mills 


Send your name for our Big Book and then own the World’s Standard 








rom the factory. Noextracharge for 1910 improvements—Grinds fastest— 


n short time—Grinds soft, wet or dry ear corn—shelled corn—all grains, ¢ 


11 Sizes =e Eyles from Hand- 
power to 20-H.P.—to Choose From . 
Freight 


Para Send No Money 
ou be the judge and jury, on your work, using the Quaker City on our FREE 
That's all we ask. Make no deposit, either. And We Pay The Freight. We 
your needs and fit your pocketbook. ss Feed-Miil Catalogue. 


. J. STRAUB CO. 
38th and Pivot Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 





First, get your garden,—not his, 











ior hers, nor theirs, nor its, nor any 
other than yours. Of the exact and 
and invariable ten points of 
he law of success in gardening, pos- 


yrecise 


1 
t 
t 





dressing of stable manure should be] session is the first nine. You could 
worked well into the soil. Plow deep| ™anage the others without assist- 
and pulverize well. ince, most likely, but I’ve had so 
W. L. KIVETT. much advice that never cost me any- 
Guilford Con N. C. thing until I tried to profit by it, that 
tt oe _ { should feel ungrateful in giving a) 
How to Grow Early Peas. measure less than full, heaping up| 

and running over. 

Messrs. Editors: My wife and J Don’t imagine that the shape, size, 
try to follow your advice and have a] »eets, bounds, courses or distances 
garden the year round. We try to] o¢ the garden aforesaid must conform 
grow everything we like and some] jg any > prescription whatever. Yours 
things we do ike, So, of course |i, g plain case of choosing to suit 
we have to our garden quite al our Jimitations and fancies, with- 


good deal of attention. 











out possible offense to the proprieties 














Now we are not experts in raising |} 5» danger of interference from the 
“garden truck” at all, for we make | penartment of Agriculture. 
nearly as many failures as successes Don’t allow local custom to ham- 
However, if you will call on us any] yep you, nor neighborly criticism to 
time in the year we will feed you On| intimidate you, nor mistakes to 
more than one kind of fresh veget-| rriehten you, nor failure to worry 
ables. vou. This is to be your garden,| 
W. get as much real good out of sn’t it? What you are to get out of | 
Englich peas while in season as any-| i+ ign’t to be measured by anybody’s | 
thing we grow. Most people get less lollar mark but yours, and when the} 
Last season we had two rows Til... oe.” A : nal 
; : ime arrives for estimtaing you are; 
feet long which supplied us with al!| ot soing to use a dollar mark at all. | 
we wanted to eat and we gave the} i> yoy do, then take this with it—}| 
neighbors a lot, and canned quite rardening was ordained of the gods} 
lot in tin cans, and have been having xefore vour limitations were taken | 
g00d peas ever since, when we carer Rees nnihra ties: 
for them. W. A. B. HEARNE. 
Mere are a few vital points in “Pitt Co.. N. CG. 
raising pea They should have good : ae, 
rich soil, well prepared. If you use Small Potatoes for Seed. 
stable manur t should be plowed 
the fall, but never at planting I have a patch of late planted 
The Early May pea is the only Triumph potatoes, and  two- 
we ever raise They can bes thirds of them are small; not 
ght for 10 cents per pound retail ] 4 than a partridge egg. Are 
(in bulk). ; any good for early seed? 
Plant early. If you ean possibly BE. M. G. 
get your ground right, plant by Feb —— | 
ruary 14 anyway And in two or Editorial Answer: Experiments} 
ree wet plant again fo. icce udicate that seed selection is of; 
Sion. We find there is no e te alue with potatoes as well as other} 


try to grow English peas 


weather gets hot 


‘rops. The small potatoes are not as, 


oO zood 








for seed as the potato of ideal 





—FARM DRAIN TILE— 


(Made of Clay) 


Proper use of drain tile will solve 
half your farm troubles. Tens of 
thousands of acres of good land are 
unproductive for want of proper tile 
drainage. The cost is small as com- 

pared to results obtained in increased 
crops. {Tite prevents souring, and damage ie stagnant water. It lets the air in, 
warms the soil, makes the roots go deeper, and the crops grow. {WRITE for FREE 
PAMPHLET, and prices. Tells why and how to drain. {We make a superior clay tile at 


reasonable prices. 
N. C. 





POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., 


Pomona, 
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: ‘“MY CORN never fires and 
/ my Cotton keeps green until frost,” 
i SayS a prominent user of 
| PERUVIAN GUANO. , 
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<3) upon millions of fish-eating birds, which frequent the rain- 
less islands off the West Coast of Peru. 
€@ PERUVIAN GUANO is Digested Fish, the Richest of 
‘ au fe Tti lize srs. @ If you have never used it, you have never 
b realized the greatest possible yield from your soil. 
‘ Write 


for our book of letters and pictures from those who g ¥y 
have used PERUVIAN. 


te 


rey ©] This Guano is the natural excrement from the millions 
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SOLID-BREECH, HAMMERLESS 
REPEATING GUNS 


HE Remington is the 
oldest arms company 
in America, yet to-day 
Remington guns embody 
the youngest, most up- 
to-date and modern 


Running mates for | 
| 


years— 


Stieff Pianos 
Shaw Pianos 








































ideas of any in the 
world. The 
Remington 
Solid Breech 
Hammer- 
less Idea 
does 
away 
with 
protruding 
ea and insures absolute safety. 


The New Remington .22 Repeater 

Put on the market Oct. 1, 1909. Don’t 

buy a .22 till you see it. Shoots .22 

short, long and long rifle cartridges. 

The Remington Pump Gun, 
Bottom ejection—6 shots. 

The Remington Autoloading Gun, 
Loads itself—5 shots. 

The Remington Autoloading Rifle, 
Loads itself—5 shots. 

Get the modern gun of to-day—a Remington. 
Send for complete catalogue. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 





In the purchase of either of 
them there is the same consis- 
tency of value and price. Unsoli- 
cited testimonials from artists 
and music-lovers all over the 
country are ef ohne mind when 
their merits are under discus- 
sion. If you intend to buy a 
piano, wouldn’t you like one 
that has a record of this kind? | 




























Manufactured by 


Charles M. Stieff 


Builders of 


Artistic Stieff, Shaw and 


Stieff Self-player Pianos. 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade Street 


Charlotte - - N.C. 


Cc. H. WILMOTH, 








MONEY 
thread Stitching Awl will mend anything. Will ropair 
harness, shoes, buggy tops, sew on buttons, tie com 
forters, stitch the heaviest’ tug or the lightest rlove. 
NOW ONLY 
Special terms to agents. | 


MAKER. The Summers Automatic Waxed- 





Never before sold for less than one dollar. Manager. 
2he, postpaid to any address. 
Street men make barrels of m 


LAWTON & BUSHMAN. Burlington, Wis. (Mention this paper) 

















Wonderful “Awl for Ail” 





This little toolisa manven. Regular 
ne sewing machin fe Se 












thing from thin fab- : 

rics up to neavy shoe and harness le aches ors. 
Worth its w) iat in gold. Easily carried in the pocket ready 
for any On! $i postpaid. Special terms toagents. Big 
emergency. y money maker. Write today “for terri- 
tory. Book 5?free. U. A. Myers Co. 6537 Woodlawn Ave, »Chicago 


DRAUGHON’ 
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be sure to 

ask your 

posoaner to show you a pairof extra 
heavy 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


Just give them a try out as a work sus- 
pender. You'll find the~™ so much more 
comfortable than the rigid-back kind you 
have been wearing and last so much long- 
er, that you will never want to wear any 
other kind. 

The sli ing cord in the back takes all 
Strain from your shoulders, allows 
freedom of motion, and preveats chafing. 

Maker's guarantee on every pair —-SA [- 
ISFACTION. NEW PAIR OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK. If your storekeeper 
doesn’t have the Extra Heavy Weight, 
made especially for farmers, we will send 
ron a pair, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 

c. 







PRACTICAL 


Incorporated. 30in 16 States 
More BANKERS indorse DRAUGHON’S than in- 
dorse ALL OTHER business colleges COMBINED. 
21 years’success. POSITIONSsecured. Bookkeep- 
ing, Shorthand, etc., taught at COLLEGE or BY 
MAIL. _ Address JNo. F. Draucuon, Prest., or A. M. 
Fisuer, Manager, Fisher Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ENROLL NOW 
We \‘“@ge LABOR SAVER | 


FAVORITE WASHER 


The Cheapest and Best. Eve 
home should be provided wit 
one. Washesclean,doesn’t tear 
the clothes, so light running a 
child in operate it, sanitary, 
light and durable. Guaranteed. 
100,000 in service today. Have 
stood the test for 25 years. So 
|| plow priced everyone can afford 
hae — you buy direct from 












our factory, saving th ’ profits. Send today 
for our Catalog which mite ait eboue ae Ww ashers and 
Wringers, the Guaranteed kind. It is fre 


FAVORITE WASHER CO. BOx 104 





814 MAIN ST, SHIRLEY, MASS. 





lene INDIANA. 











A School With a 
Reputation For 
Doing wee Grade 


Work. 


Lesvndlige: 


INCORPORATED 





One of the best equipped one in the South. THE LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORE 


GRADUATES IN P NS than all other schools in the State. BOOKKEEPING, 


MAND, and oe Write for handsome Catalogue. Address ESS 
Raleigh, N. »: or Chartotte, N. We aleo jeash Becker KING'S Lay 


E, 
etc., by maiL Send tor Home lar. 





i WE want good men all 
Sell Fruit Trees. over the Southern States 
to sell fruit trees the coming year. By our 
pian salesmen make big profits. Notrouble 
to sell our stock. Terms very liberal. Write 
to-day. SMITH BRos., Concord, Ga. Dept. 26, 


We Will Give 


The best and handsome: 


person sending 
tions for new Rural R Write 
KENTUCKY STAMPING Con “DEPT. 45. 


ing,. Shorthand, Penmanship, 


A RURAL MAIL BOX 


Galvanized Steel Rural Mail Box made, to the firs 
address a party conyassing for peti 


oe SUISVILLE, ky. 


oo 








THE HOME CIRCLE 





Conducted by Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, 
N. C., to whom all letters should be addressed. 

















The Golden Hynde. 


(When in 1579 Sir Francis Drake, in his little vessel, ““‘The Golden Hynde”, set sail from the 
western shores of America across the Pacific, with the hostile fleets of Spain behind him and un- 
known seas ahead, he did a thing the daring and confidence of which have appealed to all English- 
speaking people ever since. And in few instances has recent English verse attained a freer swing or a 
more splendid sweep than in the following celebration of his exploit.) 





With rubies a-wash in her scuppers and her bilge ablaze with gold, 
A world in arms behind her to sever her heart from home. 
The Golden Hynde drove onward, over the glittering foam. 


Wy THE FRUIT of Aladdin’s garden clustering thick in her hold, 


If we go as we came by the southward, we meet wi’ the fleets of Spain! 
’Tis a thousand to one against us; we’ll turn to the West again; 

We have captured a China pilot, his charts and his golden keys; 
We'll sail to the Golden Gateway, Over the golden seas. 


What shall we see as we sail there? Clusters of coral and palm, 
Oceans of silken slumber, measureless leagues of calm, 
Islands of purple story lit with the westering gleam, 
Washed with the mystic whisper, dreaming the world-wide dream. 


There will be shores of sirens, with arms that beckon us near, 

As they stand knee-deep in the foam-flowers with perilous breasts 
hair; 

Sweet is the rest they proffer, yet what should we gain of these 

When we gaze on the Golden Gateway, that shines on the golden seas? 


and 


Wound in their white embraces, crouched in the lustrous gloom, 
Gazing ever to seaward through the broad magnolia bloom, 

We should weary of all their kisses when, under the first white star, 
Over the limitless ocean, the Golden Gates unbar. 


White hands will strive to hold us; but we must rise and go— 

Down to the salt sea beaches where the waves are whispering low; 
White arms will plead in anguish, ag the sails fill out to the breeze, 
And we turn to the Golden Gateway, that burns on the golden seas. 


We shall put out from shore then; Out to the Western skies, 
With the old despairing rapture and the sunset in our eyes; 
What shall we gain of our going? What of the fading gleam, 
What of the gathering darkness, what of the dying dream? 


Only the unknown glory, only the hope deferred, 
Only the wondrous whisper, only the unknown Word, 
Voice of the God that gave us billow and beam and breeze, 
As we gail to the Golden Gateway, over the golden seas. 
—Alfred Noyes. 








Have a Good Garden This Year. 


Let Every Progressive Farm Woman Insist on This Part of the 
Farm Work—Let Her Make the Garden Herself, if She Has 
the Time and Strength; if Not, She Should See That it is 
Done. 





Bu Mrs. F. L. Stevens, 


HE STUDY of gardening origi-|the best farm gardens are those 
RR where the wife or daughters are the 
active gardeners. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to give directions for making the 
garden; all that detail is being given 
elsewhere in this issue, by experts 
upon the subject. I wish, if possible, 
to point out this particular phase of 
farm life as a delightful occupation 
for the feminine part of the house- 
hold. My particular desire in this 
number is to assume the role of the 
old negro evangelist who was intro- 
duced to the congregation as the 
brother who had come to put on the 
“Rousement.’’ During the few weeks 
of blustering weather that is to fol- 
low, while the garden plan is still on 
paper or in the mind, let as much of 
the plain spring sewing as is possible 
be completed, so that when the real 
spring time days come the hands may 
be free for the work. 


nated many years’. before 

Christ, when the great Per- 
sian king, Oyrus, laid out gardens 
in which the sons of noblemen were 
instructed in horticulture. Very 
little is known of the progress of this 
science for more than two thousand 
years. 

It seems strange to be thinking 
and writing of gardens when all out 
doors is covered with crackling ice 
and crispy sleet. 

But gardens, to be successful, 
must be planned for, laid out on 
paper or in the mind, long before the 
actual work of seed time begins. One 
must determine where the garden is 
to be, what will grow best in that 
soil, where and in what amounts the 
seed are to be bought, what treat- 
ment the soil must receive from 
start to finish. Many people really 
believe that almost any place will 
do for a garden, and it is a pleasant 
fact that with care plants can be 
coaxed to grow in the most unprom- In my conferences with our farm 
ising spots. Still, if our ‘‘women| women from time to time, I am al- 
folks” are to test their skill as gar-| most led to believe that gardening is 
deners, it is safest to argue that the| not considered quite a ‘“lady-like” 
best place on the farm is none too|occupation. What a mistaken idea! 
good for the garden. And I feel | It would be interesting to trace the 
very safe in saying that, in the main, | origin of some of the snobbish ideas 


Gardening a Dignified Occupation. 
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that have come to us in this demo- 
cratic country of ours. I was much 
impressed with the aristocracy of our 
democracy while visiting some of the 
schools of agriculture and domestic 
science in Europe. I saw a school in 
Germany where the sons of noble- 
men pay a high tuition fee to enter a 
school of horticulture where six 
hours of every day is spent in stren- 
uous farm labor. In a similar school 
in England, the same conditions 
are true. It was quite an inspiration 
while on a tour of inspection over 
the school farm, .to see the son of 
an earl working away, hatless, coat- 
less, upon his individual plat of 
ground. At a school of domestic 
science, in Italy, the subject of gar- 
dening is a required study, and the 
girls are at the school farm at 7 
o’clock three mornings in the week, 
to receive instruction, girls coming 
from the professional classes, the 
daughters of doctors, lawyers, mer- 
chants, and teachers. 

Not long ago, at an afternoon tea, 
I met the wife of a prominent physi- 
cian in the State. When we met in 
a quiet corner of the room, she whis- 
pered in my sympathetic ear: “TI 
just grudge the time I am spending 
here today. It is a perfectly ideal 
afternoon to weed my garden.” I 
wish I might present to my readers 
a glimpse of the exquisite bit of 
gardening accomplished by this 
woman of affairs. Almost all the 
manual labor is accomplished by her 
own hands, and what a perfect in- 
spiration it is to come upon her in 
her garden, digging with might and 
main, surrounded by her children, a 
girl of seven and a boy of five, in 
“rompers,” also digging for all their 
little lives are worth. 


I have in mind a lady of the ‘‘old 
regime,” in northern Georgia, who is 
in authority upon gardening matters, 
who performs much of the actual 
labor herself. I might go on indefi- 
nitely enumerating instances. of 
women who have adopted this out- 
of-doors profession, and are happy 
in it. 

Why the Garden is Often a Failure. 


The farm garden is subject to a 
number of fatal mistakes in manage- 
ment. Too often it is located in an 
out-of-the-way corner, where, per- 
haps, nothing else can be planted 
with success. Then the garden space 
is quite often larger than is neces- 
sary, leaving unused patches to grow 
up in weeds throughout the season. 
An ideal garden plot is only large 
enough to accommodate the vegeta- 
bles that will supply the family, and 
every inch of space should be in con- 
stant use. The failure to ‘‘keep at 
it” results in a scarcity of vegetables 
during a large part of the year when, 
in this climate, green vegetables 
may be a part of the diet during 
every month of the year. But un- 
doubtedly the great and disastrous 
failure in the farm garden is due to 
neglect on the part of the man of 
affairs, to include a bundle of chick- 
en wire fencing among the purchases 
of garden supplies. And so. all 
through the months the struggle for 
Supremacy between plants and chick- 
ens goes on. The exasperation of the 
gardener is complete, and disaster to 
the garden must be the final result. 

Girls Can Make Garden. 

The boys’ corn clubs are taking 
hold of our boys in a wonderful way, 
but, boys, look to your laurels, for I 
heard of a girl the other day who 
was present at one of the meetings 
for awarding the prizes, and at the 
close of the meeting, with a decided 
Shake of the head and conviction 
written all over her face, she an- 


nounced: “Well, I can raise corn, 
too.”’ 


\acters. 











RAISING PALMS FROM SEED. 


I am sending you a picture of palms raised from seed. 


only five years old. 


I live on a farm near a manufacturing town, and 75 miles from a 
I love flowers dearly, especially ferns and palms. 
home is beautiful in summer and winter also with my many hot-house 
I planted twenty-six palm seeds and raised twenty-six palms— 
giving twenty to my friends when one year old. 
measure across from one leaf to another, more than three feet. 


florist. 
plants. 
are very easy to grow. 
south rooms in winter. 


nights I covered with some quilts. 


Just behind the palms is a fine flower stand, on which I have trained 
smilax and running fern grown from seed. 
I hope some of the farmers’ 


ful now. 
growing palms from seed. 


I keep them in dining-room, hall, and in the 
Last winter three of them stayed 
room that did not have any fire during the coldest weather. 


They may think they haven’t time. 
just say they will not miss the time. 
been very busy with my household a ffairs. 


They are 


Our country 


I now have six that 
They 


in a south 
The coldest 


This stand is simply beauti- 
wives and daughters will try 
I will 
Flowers rest me after having 
MRS. T. G. HAMRICK. 























The Little Folks’ Corner 








The Beauty of the Winter Woods. 


OW IS the time when in the 
thought of the Greek, Mother 
Ceres withdrew her blessings 

until a time when Pluto should re- 
turn her beloved daughter Proser- 
pina to earth again. People of our 
day have sought another interpre- 
tation for the change that comes 
upon the earth. 

Most conspicuous in their winter 
habits are the trees and shrubs. Our 
attention is not so often directed to 
the beauty of the trees in their de- 
nuded state as when they are dress- 
ed in foliage; but when we consider 
that for several months each year all 
the deciduous trees are leafless, we 
cannot regard their appearance at 
this time as an unimportant study. 

In winter when the whole frame 
of the tree is exposed to view, the 
delicate sculpture, the forms, the 
angles and mode of branching, pre- 
sent a sight of infinite variety. 

The spray of different trees bears 
a direct relation to some other char- 
Nut bearers, for example, 
have a coarser spray than small seed 
bearers; trees with large or com- 
pound leaves than those with small 
or simple foliage; and trees with 
opposite than those with alternate 
branches. The oak and hickory 
have a coarser’spray than the birch 
and the elm. If a tree bears a large 
nut with leaves compound and 
branches opposite, like the horse- 
chestnut, it has no spray at all. The 
angularity of the boughs of the oak 
is repeated in its angular spray, and 
the gracefulness of the principal 
branches of the elm and the birch is 


NI 








traced through 
sub divisions. 

The geometric beauty of the 
sprays of the trees is hardly less re- 
markable than their different colors. 
A maple, for example, is gray, a pop- 
lar wood is greenish olive, the birch 
and cherry trees are quite dark. In 
an assemblage of some of the com- 
mon trees such as is often seen in 
our woods the differences in coloring 
between a maple, poplar and willow 
are very striking. 


We should know but half of what 
is open to observation if we never 
visited the forest in winter, and we 
should miss one of the most remark- 
ables features of a winter landscape 
if the pines and other cone bearing 
trees were absent. Sad and somber 
as they appear when other trees are 
arrayed in their rich coloring, they 
are great heighteners of the beauty 
of a winter scene. 


all their minute 





North Carolina’s Women’s Institutes 
Next Week. 


Women’s institutes are being held 
in the eastern part of North Carolina 
this week, and the work has been 
broadened ‘and made more compre- 
hensive than ever before. Next week 
institutes will be held at the follow- 
ing times and places, and. we would 
urge every Home Circle reader who 
can possibly do so to attend. 

Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Conductor; 
Cameron C. H., January 18; Curri- 
tuck C. H., January 19; Edenton, 
sanuary 20; Columbia, January ?.'; 
Creswell, January 24; Plymouth, 
January 25. 

Mrs. W. R. Hollowell, Conductor; 
Delway, January 17; Snow Hill, Jan- 
vary 18; Kinston, January 19; Rich- 
lands, January 20; Newton, January 
21; Jacksonville, January, 22. 

Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Conductor; 
Council, January 17; Chadbourn, 
January 18; Mt. Tabor, January 19; 
Old Dock, January 20; Ash, January 
21; Shallotte, January 22. 








For Your 


Wife’s Sake 


Buy Her an Ideal 





XmasPresent 


“A Standard 
Rotary” 


The World's Best Sewing Machine 








Also Other Grades $15.00 Up 


If you write us for free Catalog, 
you are under no obligation to buy. 
We can supply you with the BEST 
machine in the World for the mon- 
ey, at any price. 


The Standard Sewing 


Machine Company, 
6438 Cedar Ave., - Cleveland, O. 

















THE CHEAPEST BECAUSE OF KNOWN 


\ 


See our No. 1018 Au- 
tomatic Lift Drop 
Head 


Buy the machine manufactured for long service. 
HOME forty years ago are now doing so. 


be renewed any time. 


Cheapness in price is evidence of INFERIOR quality and poor service. 
built upon honor, in a manner to insure PERFECT SERVICE for a lifetime. 
our latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK? 


VALUE, 


MACHINE 


The NEW HOME is 
Have you seen 


SEWING <2=— 
tt No Other As Good. 


Those who used the NEW 
All parts are interchangeable, can 


Ball Bearings of quality. 
————Not Sold Under Any Other Name. 


Warranted For All Time.-——— 


NEEDLES, Superior quality, our own make, for any machine. 
If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you write direct to 


THE NEw HoME SEWING MACHINE Co., Orange Mass., for Catalog No. 21. 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in our col- 
umns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate 
swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling 
disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, but in 
any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the 
subscriber as we have just indicated. The condition of this guaran- 
tee is that the claim for loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and that the 
subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising that it carries.” 








Renew Promptly: Don't Delay. 





—jy E WERE unexpectedly delayed in getting 
out our subscription notices and offers in 
December, many of them not reaching sub- 

scribers until two weeks after they should have 
done so. 

For this reason we have decided to let our spe- 
cial offers run a fortnight longer than was an- 
nounced, and they will be good till January 22nd, 
therefore, instead ‘of till January 8th only. Every 
subscriber should make haste to renew within this 
period and take advantage of the remarkably lib- 
eral proposition we have made. 


Pay your subscription ahead, start the new year 
right, and save us the expense and you the annoy- 


ance of another reminder. 





Editorial Notes. 





E MUST AGAIN remind our good friends 
who write us for information that they 
It won’t do to 
Letters 
signed in this way can not receive proper atten- 
We can do nothing with the inquiries or let- 
ters to which no name is signed; they invariably 
We do not like to do 
We 
do not make a practice of printing the names 
signed to inquiries, so you need not hesitate to 


must sign their names. 
sign, “A Farmer,” or ‘“‘A Subscriber.’’ 


tion. 
go to the waste-basket. 


that with an inquiry, but it must be done. 


sign your correct name. 
& 


“A reasonable acreage in cotton this year with 
a good yield from every acre, home-grown corn 
and vegetables and bacon and butter, a liberal 
acreage in legumes with good live stock to feed 
them’’—let this be your motto this year and you 
will come out all right whether cotton prices are 


high or low. 
& 


Writing of his recent trip through the South, 


Editor Henry Wallace, of Iowa, says: 


is the necessity of good county roads. 


“One point 
upon which probably every State visited is agreed 
Another 
point in which there is universal agreement is 


parcels post.”’ Speaking of our schools, Editor 
Wallace makes this very pertinent observation 
which we shall do well to keep in mind: “In 
none of the Southern States is there any sufficient 
fund levied by local taxation. The Southern peo- 
ple have not yet learned that taxes, wisely levied 
and judiciously expended, are not merely an in- 
vestment, but an investment that pays the highest 
return.” 
& 
Last year over 11,000 Americans, mostly farm- 
ers from the Northwest, moved into Canada. 
Many or these men would have come South in- 
stead, we are sure, if they had known the possi- 
bilities and advantages of the South as a farming 
section. It would have been good for us, too, to 
have had them here. Will it not pay us to give a 
little more attention to the advertising of our re- 
sources? 
& 

There is considerable discussion going on now 
in many quarters about the great difference be- 
tween the prices the farmer receives for his prod- 
ucts and the prices the consumers must pay for 
them. Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is going 
to investigate the matter as regards meat prod- 
ucts; and there is great complaint of the large 
percentages added to the prices of fruits, vege- 
tbles and poultry. This is only another reason 
why the farmer should sell his products direct to 
the consumer whenever he can. The man who 
grows first-class vegetables or fruits, for example, 
puts them up in attractive shape, and guarantees 
the quality, can always get a fancy price. More 
farmers and gardeners should look into the possi- 
bilities of good produce for their local markets. 





What to Do in the Garden This Month. 


New Year’s should see the early garden 
peas in the ground. At this time plant 
only the extra earlies like Alaska, and plant some 
of the better wrinkled peas in February. 

If you have, as you should, a few sashes on 
frames you can have lettuce coming on ready for 
the table, and can sow about the middle of the 
month seed of the Prizetaker onion to transplant 
outside in late February to make the big yellow 
onions often seen 


id Sis FIRST good weather for plowing after 


in the stores imported from 
Denia, Spain, and sold for five cents each. 
In the lower South sow seed of onions out- 
side as soon as the land can be worked in good 
order. In the lower South, too, Irish potatoes can 
be planted, but where frosts are apt to return, it 
is of little advantage to plant too early, as they 
may be cut down after starting. 

We saw last spring in north Florida a field of 
potatoes which the owner told us were planted 
New Year’s day, and had been frozen down twice. 
and when we saw them it did not seem to us that 
they could make much of acrop. Better plant in 
February, as a rule, unless in South Florida. 

While we do not believe in cumposting and turn- 
ing and fining manure in general farm work, it 
pays to rot down the manure to be used on the 
garden. Put it in low flat piles and turn it fre- 
quently, and for melons, it is well to mix black 


woods earth and manure half and half and turn 
often and mix well. 

The latter part of the month plow the land 
needed for early potatoes in February. 

Sow seed of Succession and early summer cab- 
bage plants set outside in the fall. If you set cab- 
bage plants of the Wakefield variety outside and 
planted them, as we suggested, on the north side 
of the ridges instead of the south side, you will now 
be able to see that they are far more hardy in this 
position, and will pass the winter more safely 
and be less apt to run to seed than if set on the 
south side and allowed to start and get stunted, 
for it is stunting more than anything else that 
makes them run to seed in spring. 





The pretty picture on our first page is repro- 





that of postal savings banks, and still another is 





duced by courtesy of the Long Island Railroad 


The South’s Call for Leaders and 
Your Opportunity. 





HE PROSPERITY and comfor ws each in- 
dividual farmer and his family depend pri- 
marily upon his own indiviaual efforts. 


The man who makes his soil fertile, cultivates his 


crops properly, maintains the proper balance be- 
tween his crops and his live stock, and uses good 
judgment in his business dealings, is the man who 
will have a comfortable and well-furnished home 
and who will be able to enjoy most of the labor- 
saving conveniences which modern life affords. 
There are, however, certain things which vitally 
concern the well-being of the farmer and his fam- 
ily that are matters of public rather than of pri- 
vate interest. There are some things which no one 
farmer can obtain for himself but which must be 
brought about by the co-operative efforts of all 
the people in the community. 

I. 
1. Much of the prosperity, convenience and satis- 
faction of farm life depend upon the kind of roads 
over which the farmer and his family must travel. 
No one farmer can supply these good roads for 
himself. They can come only when the whole 
community helps to bring them about. 
2. Many of the enjoyments of farm life to- 
day, and even to a greater extent of the farm life 
of the future, depend upon the kind of schools 
which the children of the farm must attend. Good 
schools can come only as a result of neighborhood 
effort. 
3. There is something lacking in any rural neigh- 
borhood where there is not some sort of social or- 
ganization, a farmers’ club, a literary society, or 
a local branch of some organization which will 
bring the farmers and their families together and 
thus increase the opportunities for social inter- 
course. No one farmer can establish a club or 
lodge; this must depend upon the united effort of 
all, or most, of the families of the community. 
4. No country home is really up-to-date which is 
not connected with the outside world by a tele- 
phone. It is seldom, indeed, that one farmer can 
build a telephone line; and even if he did, it 
would be of comparatively little advantage to him 
if none of his neighbors were on it. Here is an- 
other place where neighborhood co-operation can 
do much to make farm life more cheerful and at- 
tractive. 


IL 

The old monotonous, isolated country life— 
which always existed more in fiction than in fact, 
but which exists more in fact than was ever justi- 
fiable—is fast passing away. 
learned that it does not pay, either from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents or the higher 
standpoint of comfort and enjoyment, to try to get 
along with bad roads, 
without 


The farmers have 


with poor schools, and 
the facilities for communication with 
their neighbors or the outside world. The coun- 
try life has always had certain charms and ad- 
vantages all its own, and to these are now being 
added many which were long supposed to belong 
exclusively to the town. 

* Given an attractive country home, with good 
roads in front of the house, with good schools 
and churches in easy reach, with a telephone in 
the house, with a well-organized social life in the 
neighborhood, and where could one hope to find 
a better place to live? 


Ii. 


A great deal is said about country-wide co- 
operation among farmers, and every judicious ef- 
fort along this line we heartily endorse. But 
farmers must learn to co-operate first with their 
neighbors and in things of local interest. It isa 
far easier matter to unite with one’s neighbors 
in getting a system of good roads or in es- 
tablishing a good school than it is te unite with 
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Cotton Belt in establishing a system of ware- 
houses; and until we have learned to do the first, 
we can scarcely expect to be successful managing 
the latter. Good farming means, first of all, as 
we said in the beginning, the raising of good 
crops, the maintenance of the soil fertility, and 
good business judgment in disposing of the farm 
products, but it also means the promotion of every 
movement for the upbuilding of the community. 
We need farmers to lead in such work as this just 
as much as we need farmers to demonstrate by 
their work better methods of cultivation and farm 
management. While these things can only be 
brought about by the whole community, there 
must in each case be some one to lead the com- 
munity to an appreciation of their value and to 
show how they may be accomplished. In practi- 
cally every community there are men who are fit- 
ted for this work, and these men should count it 
the highest privilege of their lives to lead in the 
great forward movement toward a more highly 
developed and a more beautiful country life. 


Iv. 

The South needs to-day, first of all, good farm- 
ers, men who know how to manage their farms so 
as to make money and at the same time build up 
their soil. It needs, next. men to lead in the de- 
velopment of a healthful spirit of country life, 
men who are willing to aid every cause which 
will make the country a better place in which to 
live and who are willing to devote themselves to 
these causes with all they have of energy and 
enthusiasm. 

Good roads, good schools, modern conveniences 
on the farm and in the home, can only come as 
the result of good farming methods, but gradual 
acquisition of these things will help to bring 


about the better methods of farming and should 
go along with the improvement of agricultural 
practices. The rural South is destined to be a 
land of fertile fields, of flocks and herds, of well- 
filled barns, of beautiful homes, of good roads— 
and schools——a land, in fact, where country life 
reaches its highest stage of development. 

In every community there is a call for men to 
lead in the bringing about of these conditions, and 
surely no higher calling, nor one more worthy of 
implicit obedience, could come to any man. 





Save Your Papers This Year. 


——— 


OU WISH TO GET the most out of your sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer and 
' Gazette this year, do you not? Well, you 
are not going to do this unless you take care of 
your papers,—not one now and then that seems 
to have something special in it, but each and every 
copy as it comes. With the beginning of this year 
we are beginning a new volume, and the pages 
will be numbered consecutively through from the 
first issue of the year to the last. Then at the 
end of the year we are going to publish an index, 
which will enable you to find any article in a very 
few minutes. This index will be sent free to all 
subscribers who ask for it. 

Get a binder and save your papers. We will 
furnish you a binder at actual cost—45 cents, and 
with it you can have at hand any time you want 
it information on a wide range of subjects that 
would require a good many dollars’ worth of 
books to duplicate. You have already paid for the 
paper, why not get the most out of it? It will be 
of value to you in a hundred instances to have 
a complete file where you can refer to it at need 


Begin now, at the first of the year and save every 
number. 








A Thought For the Week. 





and resolve to labor for, the comfort and 

. beauty of a home such as, if we could ob- 
tain it, we would quit no more. Not a compart- 
ment of a model lodging-house, not the number 
S0-and-so of Paradise Row; but a cottage all of 
our own, with its little garden, its pleasant view. 
its Surrounding fields, its neighboring stream, its 
healthy air, and clean kitchen, parlors, and bed 
Tooms. Less than this, no man should be content 


with for his nest; more than this, few should seek. 
—#ohn Ruskin. 


1 Sie FIRST ‘“‘wisdom of calm,” is to plan 








““What’s The News?” 














Pinchot Dismissed. 


HE NATIONAL sensation of the past week 
ER is the dismissal of Gifford Pinchot as Chief 
of the Forestry Bureau of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Our comment 
on Mr. Pinchot in last week’s Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette is too recent to require reiteration 
here. The immediate cause of Pinchot’s dismissal 
was his sending a letter to Senator Dolliver 
against the advice of Secretary Wilson, his of- 
ficial chief, in which Mr. Pinchot vigorously de- 
fended Special Agent Glavis, Glavis being the man 
recently dismissed by President Taft for his attack 
on Secretary Ballinger. Mr. Pinchot referred to 
Glavis as ‘‘the most vigorous defender of the peo- 
ple’s interests.” 


It is to be regretted, perhaps, that Forester Pin- 
chot violated the red-tape proprieties in his keen 
resentment against what he believed to be an at- 
tempt to rob the people of valuable public lands. 
If there was no other way for him to make him- 
self felt in behalf of reforms, however, the people 
will admire him the more in that he risked and 
lost his official position for his convictions. 


And as he was not only one of the very fore- 
most men in the shaping of Roosevelt policies, but 
also one of the ex-President’s closest personal 
friends, it will be decidedly interesting to know 
how his removal by President Taft will be received 
by the mighty African hunter. Mr. Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of the Interior, James R. Garfield, of Ohio 
(son of J. A. Garfield), has just declared that Pin- 
chot ‘iis the one man who has perhaps worked 
hardest for the Roosevelt principles of conserva- 
tion and a square deal.” And Garfield is un- 
doubtedly right in saying that: ‘‘His departure 
from the National service is one of the greatest 
losses the National Government has sustained in 
eecent years.” 


et 


President Taft’s Message. 


co RESIDENT TAFT has sent Congress a very 
P| notable message advocating new anti-trust 

and interstate commerce legislation. Some 
of these recommendations will be of no small 
benefit to the people, while others are of question- 
able merit. His plan for granting Federal char- 
ters instead of State charters to corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce would probably do 
little harm, as most of the trusts are now able to 
get charters from States like New Jersey which 
will permit them to do almost anything. Of de- 
cided merit is the suggestion that stock issues in 
excess of property values be prevented: this would 
be a great safeguard to the buying public. The 
President also urges that holding companies be 
prohibited and complete reports of interstate busi- 
ness made to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. 


In the matter of interstate commerce legisla- 
tion, the President urges the appointment of a 
“United States Court of Commerce” to enforce all 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and review appeals from it. He also would have 
the Interstate Commerce Commission approve the 
amount of stock and bonds issued upon a railway 
re-organization and to investigate new rates when 
announced instead of after they have become ef- 
fective. 


The most questionable part of the President’s 
program is that by which the great trusts may be 
able to evade the consequences of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. So serious, indeed, are many 
features of the President’s iaessage that most peo- 
ple will wish to consider it very carefully before 





Minor Matters of Interest. 


ENSUS Collector Durand is arrauging— 
and wisely, we think—to have negro 
ia 0\' 

enumerators to take the census of the ne- 
groes in many parts of the South, and white 
enumerators to take the census of the whites. 
Mr. Durand believes that enumerators of their 
own race will be able to get more accurate and 


complete information from our colored cizizens. 
st 
James S. Farnum, the South Carolina agent for 


a number of liquor and brewery firms, pleaded 
guilty last week to a charge of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the State—in other words, a bribery of the 
dispensary officials. The confession was made on 
the Attorney-General’s agreement to punish by 
fine rather than imprisonment. Farnum’s confes- 
sion ought to insure the conviction of the guilty 
dispensary officials who are ten times more guilty 
than Farnum, inasmuch as they were the sworn 
and trusted officials of the sovereign State. We 
sincerely hope for the credit of our sister Com- 
monwealth that the guilty men will be brought to 
justice. 


yaa 


wt 

Congressman James M. Griggs, of the Second 
Georgia District, died suddenly at his home in 
Dawson last week. He has been a member of 
Congress since 1896, and was a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee during the tariff dis- 
cussion last spring. The only discreditable thing 
in his career that we know of was his deserting 
his party in order to save Cannonism when the 
House rules were up for discussion last spring. 
And by this we do not mean that any man should 
be blamed for deserting his party when it is neces- 
sary to serve the interests of his State, but the 
men who prevented the adoption of rules that 
would have destroyed the Cannon oligarchy can- 
not expect to have it forgotten even in their 
death. 


st . 
The case against the American Tobacco Com- 


pany is till in progress, but its officials show little 
worry as to the result. If the trust is formally 
dissolved, the chances are that it will come to- 
gether again in some shape as certainly, if not as 
openly, as the fabled jointed snake. Thus far the 
trusts have baffled all attempts to control them, 
and few of our public men feel certain as to the 
exact methods by which they should be attacked. 
The Standard Oil case which is to be heard later 
is on all-fours with the American Tobacco Com- 
pany case; and another big trust case has just 


been begun in the proceedings against the paper 
monopoly. 


ss 

The Torrens System of registering land titles will 
be taken up by the South Carolina Legislature 
which assembles this week, and doubtless by the 
Virginia Legislature as well. The Committee ap- 
pointed by the last North Carolina Legislature to 
investigate the subject is actively at work and will 
have an interesting report to make at the next 
General Assembly. Sooner or later every State in 
the Union will doubtless adopt this great labor- 
saving and money-saving system which would be 
of special benefit to farmers in that it would make 
their real estate as useful commercially as the 
ity man’s stocks and bonds. 

Je 

The Legislatures of Virginia, South Carolina, 
and Mississippi are in session. Governor Swan- 
son in his message to the Virginia Assembly rec- 
ommends stricter inspection of State banks, equip- 
ment of “traveling schools of agriculture,” and 
the raising of an annual road fund of $250,000. 
The good roads question is also one of the livest 
issues to come before the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture. In each State, however, the contest over 
State-wide Prohibition will probably provoke the 
hottest fight of the session. In the elections in 
South Carolina last August sixteen new counties 
joined the dry column, and as there are now only 
six wet counties left, the Prohibitionists insist 
that the time is ripe for general action. Im Mis- 





passing final judgment upon it. 
/ 
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How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 








I--The Natural Adaptability of the 
South to Stock Raising’ 


By Tait Butler. 


HE SOUTH certainly has natu- 
we ral advantages for the grow- 

ing of domestic animals. Why 
are the wild animals largest and 
most numerous in the tropics? Be- 
cause weather conditions present less 
severe hardships to be overcome 
than in the colder regions. More- 
over, the absence of cold weather, 
or rather the warm, moist climate 
of the tropics, insures a more con- 
stant, abundant and uniform food 
supply. 

These, and these only, are our 
natural advantages for growing live 
stock. We have less severe winters 
which mean less hardships for our 
live stock, and shorter winters with 
a longer growing season which mean 
that a more abundant and varied 
food supply may be produced. 

In other words, we require less ex- 
pensive stables and can feed more 
cheaply. Truly these are essential 
advantages in the growing of live 
stock, but these are merely natural 
advantages, and the growing of farm 
live stock cannot be left to nature. 
In fact, the modern domestic animal 
is a very artificial product. By in- 
telligent breeding and selection, by 
protecting from hardships and by 
supplying with an abundance of rich 
food, man has developed races of do- 
mestic animals which are highly ar- 
tificial, but which serve most admira- 
bly the needs of man in the lines for 
which they have been developed. 


Why Natural Advantages Are Not 
Enough. 


To develop and maintain such 
races of domestic animals has re- 
quired the highest type of agricul-| 
tural knowledge and the most thor-| 
ough-going and painstaking care. We 
cannot grow live stock as we have 
grown cotton. More’ knowledge, 
more sacrifices; more thought, more 
labor, will be necessary. The highest 
type of farmer found in the world 
to-day is the farmer who gives spe- 
cial attention to the growing of high 
grade domestic animals. As a Class, 
the stock breeders of the world are 
the equal in intelligence of any class 
of men, not even excepting the so- 
called learned professions. They are 
not such, however, because they 
breed live stock, but they are able 
to breed live stock because they are 
intelligent. If, therefore, our natural 
advantages consist only in a milder 
winter climate and a longer growing 
season for the production of feeds 
for live stock, it must be apparent 
that these so-called natural advan- 
tages are not of themselves sufficient 
to insure success in the growing of 
live stock. This has been our chief 
mistake in the past, that our mild 
climate and the fact that some feed 
grew during the entire year, made 
live stock growing easy. It is such 
an artificial business, requiring such 
a high degree of intelligence and 
close application of energy, that no 
natural advantages which we possess, 
even though these be of essential 
value, will compensate for the lack 
of preparation, study and care in 
our past efforts to produce a better 
class of live stock for the South. 


Some Disadvantages of Our Climate 


In the past these natural advan- 
tages have probably been an injury 
rather than a help to us in the grow- 
ing of live stock. We have over- 
estimated their importance and un- 
der-estimated the part which arti- 
ficial conditions and man must play 


jin the successful growing of modern 
|domestic animals. 

First, let us more carefully con- 
sider the question and ascertain, if 
we may, whether our mild climate is 
a real advantage in the growing of 
farm live stock. If farm animals 
were to run out at all times and re- 
ceive no attention from man, then 
unquestionably our mild climate 
would be an advantage, but we may 
well stop to consider if the shelter- 
ing of the live stock for several 
months of the year, which is neces- 
sary in the North, is not more easily 
accomplished than protecting them 
from some of the conditions which 
our mild climate brings about. 

When we consider the greater 
numbers of parasitic enemies which 
prey on Southern live stock because 
of the milder climate, and the fact 
that an animal is more easily protect- 
ed from extremes of cold than from 
extremes of heat, is very doubtful if 
we have any direct natural advant- 
ages in climate for the growing of 
live stock. In the opinion of the 
writer the advantages are counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages. 


Our One Great Natural Advantage. 


The other natural advantages men- 
tioned, longer growing seasons, which 
enable us to produce a greater va- 
riety of feed crops at less cost, are 
the true conditions which may be 
turned to an immense advantage in 
the growing of live stock. The grow- 
ing of farm animals is so very large- 
ly a question of feeding farm ani- 
| mals, that the importance of the fact 
|that we can grow two and three feed 
|erops on a given piece of land each 
| year, cannot be over-estimated. 


It must not be forgotten, however, 
that this natural advantage which we 
possess in the producing of feed 
crops, will avail us nothing unless we 
actually grow the crops and feed 
them to live stock. It will avail us 
nothing, though the climate and land 
may be able to produce two or three 
feed crops each year, if we only make} 
tt grow one, or do not feed these| 
crops to the right sort of animals in> 
the right way after they are pro- 
duced. 

The fact that our lands are now 
less productive per crop and per 
acre is only a temporary disadvan- | 
tage at most, for by the growing of, 
two and three of the best feed crops} 
each year, and the feeding of these! 
to live stock, our soils will, in a 
short time, be made as productive as | 
those of any section. 

In conclusion, let me state as pos- 
itively as I may, the opinion, that 
our sole natural advantage for the | 
production of live stock lies in our! 
facilities for cheap feed production, ' 
and that I am further of the opin- 
ion that this advantage far outweighs 
any natural disadvantage, but it does 
not, and never ean, take the place of 








ergy and attention necessary on the 
part of the farmer to make live stock 
husbandry successful. 





Many farmers imagine they are 
too poor to set aside one-third of 
their acreage for legumes and get 
the cheapest known form of nitro- 
gen. They would rather dig it out 
of the three-thirds in cotton acreage 
and pay the fertilizer man full price 
than let nature restore unto them 
their own.—H. Eugene Fant. 
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United States Separators 


and their Products 


Win All Important Awards in 1909 


IN KEEPING WITH ITS USUAL SUCCESSES AND ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS, THE YEAR 1909 HAS BEEN ANOTHER RECORD- 
BREAKER FOR THE UNITED STATES CREAM SEPARATOR. 
THE FEW AWARDS WE MENTION ARE FAR FROM ALL. THESE 
ARE A FEW OF THE MORE IMPORTANT ONES. 








THE GRAND PRIZE (Highest Award) 
on Separators at the ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACI#SIC HXPOSITION Seattle, award- 
edthe U.S. This was vositively the high- 
est award received by any separator. 


THE GOLD ‘MEDAL (Highest Award) 
at tne NATIOVAL DAIRY SHOW re- 
cently held at Milwaukee, Wis., was award- 
ed to J. Gi'bert Hickcox. of Whitetish Bay, 
Wis.. on Market Cream obtained by the U. S. 


FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) at the 
Iltinvis state Fuir, Springfield, on Dairy 
Print Butter, was won by Robert Moren, 
Morrison, Ill., a user of the U.S 


GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) on 
Separators at the Intermountain Four 
State Fair, Ogden, Utah, awarded the U.S. 

FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) at the 
Vermont Stute Fair, Wnite River Junc- 
tion, was awarded L. R Dana, Pomfret. Vt, 


on Dairy tutter. Mr. Dana also uses a U. S. 
Separator. 


Butter made from U.S Cream by Jas. H. 
Toomer, Morgan, Utah, also won First 
Prize and Gold Medal at this Fair. 


GOLD MEDAL (Highest Award) on 
Separators at the Sacramento, Cal., State 


FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) at the 
Pui, was awarded the U. S. Separator. 


Maine State Fuir on Dairy lub Butter was 
won by Mis. L. S. Brimmer, of Tilden, Me., 
user of a U. S. Separator. 


FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) South 


FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) on Sep- 
arators at the Texas state Fair, Dallas, 


awarded the U. 5. Separator. Dakota State Fair, on Dairy Butter won 
FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) on | PY Mrs. M. F. Andrews, of Huron,a U.S 
Separators at the State Fair, Birmingham, | USE. 


Alabama, awarded the U.S FIRST PRIZE (Highest Award) on 

Home Dairy butter, Western Fair, Lon- 
don, Ontario, awarued Mrs. Alex. Simpson, 
Atwood, Ont., a U.S, user, 


FIRST PRIZE also STANDARD SIL- 
VER CUP (vaiued at $!00.00) was won vy 
Mrs. Alex Simpsou, of Atwoud, Ontario, at 
the Winnipeg Industrial Aawposition. Mrs. 
Simpson uas usta a U. S Separator for 
years and has always been a prize winner 
On butter. 


FOUR FIRST PRIZES, Viking Agri- 
cultural Fair. Viking aiberta, Canada, Oct. 
5th, 198. Dairy Butter, Mrs. S. Stenberg 
swept all four First Prizes. Another Great 
Victory for ‘he United states. 


FIRST PRIZE, Georyia State Fair, 
Macon. Ga., October 27th to November 6th, 
1909. First Prewium on both Separator 
and Exhibit, awarded to United States 
Separator. 


FIRST PRIZES (Highest Awards) at the 
great New Hnyland Fair, Worcester, 
Mmass., Were awarded to Harry C shepard, 
of sturbriage. Mass., on Dai.y Butter and 
Gloverdale Creamery, Tunbridge, Vt» 02 
creamery Butter. Both U.S. users. 








Don’t let the hypnotic statements of unscrupulous advertisers, 
claiming the earth, with no records to back their claims, influence 
you in the least. 

If you keep two or more cows and handle their milk by any other 
means than with the U. S. Separator, we can show you the way to a 
greater profit. Ask for Catalogue No. 136, and we will attend to the 
rest. 

Remember, you can try a U. S. Separator before you pay one 
cent. This does not mean the bogus free trial some advertisers offer, 
who require the cash deposited in the bank before they ship the 
goods. Agents in every dairy community will give absolutely a free 


test, and in case you buy, favorable terms. Could anything be more 
fair? 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1873 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT., U. S. A. 
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MADE -T0-ORDER 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The dairy farmer who buys a 
1910 De Laval Cream Separator 
gets a machine that is really made 
especially to order for him. 

First : Because the 1910 De Laval 
is designed and constructed, with- 
out sacrificing any vital feature, 
to meet the comments and criti- 
cisms gathered from over 1,100,000 
dairy farmers to whom De Laval 
machines have already been sold. 

Second: Because if he should 
offer to pay ten times the ordinary 
price he couldn’t secure a closer 
skimming, a greater money, time 
and labor saving, a more durable, 
@ more convenient or an easier 
running separator than the 1910 
De Laval. 

Lastly : Because every feature of 
the 1910 De Laval machine from 
top to bottom is just as the best 
mechanical as well as the most 
practical engineering demands that 
it should be. 

The De Laval is the made-to- 
order cream separator without the 
made-to-order price. The De Laval 
catalogue tells the whole story. 
Ask for a copy. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 173-177 WILLIAM 8T. 









NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T, 14 & 16 PRINCESS 8ST. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

ORUMM & SACRAMENTO STS, 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 


Low Wheels. 


Low Lift! 


When you load your farm wagon over high 
wooden wheels it’s the last two fect of the lift 
that hurts. Lifting kills more farmers than 
pneumonia, consumption and typhoid combined. 

Cut it out! Geta set of 


EMPIRE LOW (> 
STEEL WHEELS (/\\//\° 


for your farm hauling. They cost only 2) 2) 
half the price of wooden wheels and they r ~ 


save you tire and repair expense, save K J 

your team and save you. Write for new A iF 

illustrated catalog showing Empire Wheels = | LS, 
(i) oe 


and Empire Handy Wagons. 























EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 273, QUINCY, ILL. 













The Western Plow Attachment ba 
Wakes a SULKY PLOW peng 


OF ANY WALKING PLOW 
Steadies the plow-.. 


Does away with S—= ' 
bard work. Rightor 

left hand — wood or A 
steel beam. Absolute ‘we, 

control of plow how- 4 


ever hard the ground. 
ddress 

WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., “St 

226 Park St., Pt. Washington. Wis, 
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By A. L. 
BE HAVE bidden adieu to 1910. 
WwW Our mistakes, failures, suc- 

: cesses, good deeds and bad, 
for the old year are behind us. What 
are we looking forward to for 1910, 
or are we looking forward at all? 

On this very matter of looking 
forward will our success or failure 
as farmers and as citizens depend 
very largely, my friends. How many 
of us are simply drifting along ap- 
parently with no great object toward 
which we are striving with might and 
main! And the man without any 
direct purpose in life seldom accom- 
plishes any more than he starts out 
to do. He may be a “bully good 
fellow’’—generally is—but the fact 
is, that bully good fellows are not the 
men who make the world go; and I 
want the young men of The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Gazette Family to 
be the leaders in their business in 
our Southland. 


I read in a Western farm journal 
(one of the best in America) the oth- 
er day a short article stating that a 
North Carolina man had made a tre- 
mendous yield of corn on one acre 
of land, and asking that Western 
farmers give heed to what was going 
on in the South. This is the sort of 
stuff the writer is wishing for from 
his fellow-farmers of the South. Let’s 
give them something to think about. 
Let’s go after the bumper yield of 
corn not only on one-acre plots, but 
on our entire acreage. Let’s grow 
crops of cotton that will make people 
think that farming is being revolu- 
tionized, as some of our Southern 
farmers are doing already. Then 
suppose we go after some of those 
magnificent pastures we can have if 
we will only try with understanding. 
We will then have cattle, sheep, and 
hogs that will be a delight to the 
eye of the man who can see beauty 
in the perfectly developed animal, 
and with these will come the in- 
creasing fertility of the soil. A fer- 
tile soil is the delight of the hus- 
bandman,. and the hope of unborn 
generations 

There are so many problems await- 
ing the action of progressive farm- 
ers and other citizens that it seems 
almost a crime for a man to sit with 
folded hands and make no, or at 
best only a feeble effort toward 
their solution. The matter of in- 
creasing the fertility of the soil 
comes first in this writer’s opinion, 
as on this hangs the very life of the 
people. Then next comes the home, 
church, and school, the great forces 
|that take the animal man and make 
lof him one only “a little lower than 
the angels.”. Then the duty this 
man owes to society calls to him to 
give the work of his brain toward 
the solution of the many serious 
| problems concerning government that 
are before us at all times in a coun- 
try like ours when the people are 
supposed to be the government. 








‘A Boy can run it as well as a Man” 
eretrandiimeasaae 


> WE SHIPo*APPROVAL 

without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
andallow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

§T ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 

1 unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1910 model ycles. 

FACTORY PRICES fi0322 

a bicycle or 

a pair of tires from anyone at any price 

p08 until you write for our large Art Catalog 

it 












cig 20d learn our wonder /ud proposition OD firs 
(N'™ Sample bicycle going to your town. 


UPRIDER AGENTS Scting ie 


making big 


ay money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 

w ia TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
i mps, repairs and ail sundries at ka// usual prices. 
© Not Wa’'t; write foday for our “Aecial offer 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE cu., Dept.¢§ 228, 





How this writer wishes all our 
good citizens could come to know 
that the gift of franchise should be 
used as a lever for the strong uplift 
of mankind; and is it an unreason- 
able hope that the time will come 
when this gift will be used for the 
betterment of the government of our 
beloved land and men will be brought 
to see that the ballot is too sacred a 
thing to be used in the furthering of 
personal ends? 


What We May Do in IQIO. 


With Definite Purpose and a Fixed Determination to Do Our 
Best, This Can Be Made the Best Year the South Has Ever 
Known—The Great Problems We Have to Solve. 


French. 

for more and more thought to be 
given to the matter of internal im- 
provements. In our Southland espe- 
cially we are growing so by ‘“‘leaps 
and bounds”’ that it is a question oft- 
times as to what we can afford not to 
do in this line. But let not any of 
our Progressive Farmer and Gazette 
folks strive to block the wheels of 
progress, but rather put their shoul- 
ders to the wheels and with a mighty 
lift help the load along. 

A wonderful year was 1909; 1910 
will be yet more wonderful if our 
people will start with a determina- 
tion to make it the greatest year the 
South has ever known, and work 
with hand and brain 365 days to 
make of their determination an ac- 
complished fact. 

My readers, here’s success to 1910. 
and that abundantly. 





Treatment for a Wormy Horse. 


I have bought a very poor 
horse, and he is awfully wormy. 
Please give me a remedy for 
the worms. They are small white 
worms—also how to feed him 
to fatten him up. i. Be 





Editorial Answer.—There is no 
one remedy that is best for all sorts 
of worms which infest the intestines 
of the horse; but the following is 
perhaps as good and safe as any for 
use by the average horse owner: 

Reduce the feed or withhold it en- 
tirely for 24 or 36 hours, and then 
feed very sparingly for several days 
longer. Give one quart of raw lin- 
seed oil and 3 tablespoonfuls of tur- 
pentine after the borse has fasted 
24 hours, and 24 hours later give 
one pint of raw linseed oil and 2 
tablespoonfuls of turpentine. Repeat 
this smaller dose once a day until the 
bowels move freely. 

After the bowels have moved free- 
ly continue the light feeding for a 
few days longer and give twice a 
day one dram each of dry sulphate 
of iron and powdered nux vomica; 
continue this for ten days or two 
weeks. 

To obtain the best results, a horse 
should probably be fed almost all he 
will eat up clean three times a day. 
If he is fed all he will eat up and 
still want just a little more, the 
best condition is obtained. This, of 
course, is only to be done after he 
has been gradually brought up to a 
full ration. To get a horse on full 
feed should take two or three weeks. 

We are not told what feeds are 
available, but if the hay ration can 
be half pea vines and half corn fod- 
der or grass hay, this should be sat- 
isfactory. If no greater variety can 
be furnished, we suggest 5 parts of 
corn to one of cottonseed meal as the 
concentrate feed. 





Conservation of the valuable fer- 
tilizing constituents of farm manure 
can be best accomplished through 
daily hauling to the fields. This meth- 
od allows practically no loss from 
leaching, and in most cases is also an 
advantage in handling. Manure 
should be spread uniformly over the 
field, not piled in small heaps, as that 
method is wasteful of fertilizing ma- 
terials.—Prof. E. B. Hart. 





“He who lives but to enjoy, never 


10 to 1 
They Dare Not Do It 





Simple, sanitary, easy to clean, 
Sharples Dairy Jubular Cream 
Separators probably replace more 
disk and other common separa- 
tors every year than any one 
maker of such machines sells. 
Comimon separator mekers use 
absurd pictures and + tements 
to mislead you into bciieving it 
is the other way around—that 
their machines are replacing 
Tubulars. We offer them this 
chance to dispute the facts: 

Zam Let any one of them print 
the names and addres- 
ses of all persons who 
have-—for any reason 
whatever—exchanged 
Tubulars for his ma- 



























chine during 1909, 
We guarantee to print 
a list AT 
LEAST TEN 


TIMES AS 
LONG of those who 
have discarded his class 
of machines for Tubu- 
lars during 1909. 

These makers dare not 


accept this offer. The 
facts would end 
their business. This 


should decide you to 
get the Tubular — 
The World’s Best— 
and noother. Sales 
exceed most, if not 
all,otherscombined. 


Sharples Dairy Tubular 
The World's Best 


Write for 
Catalog 
: E No. 283 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, 1. San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can., Winnipeg, Can. 


ROOFINGS 


“ ACME” , 
Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


(Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per square. 























| “ ELECTROID” | 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth finish) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90;3 ply at $225 0 
per square, 








| “UNIVERSAL” | 


[Gravel Surface’ 
(Washed Sea Gravel) 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.60 
per square, 


The above are the highest grades o1 Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooting that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named inciude sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 

oll, to properly lay the same. 
We Prepay Freight to your Railroad Station 

Wesel cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Buéiding Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog ‘‘F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our Prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, &c, &c 








r[tOBA0CO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 

pay steady work and promotion; experi- 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. 
Danville Tobacce Co. Box X 44, Danville, Va, 


Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


mb Just as strong and as good as ever 
and more convenient. Write us and 
\ let us show you how cheaply we 
\ can fit your old running gear with 
mm) our superb 
\ 


Electric 
Steel 
Wheels 


which put an end to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or drying apart or tire set- 
setting. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. Our 
48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheels in 
the world equal the famous Electric Steel Wheels. 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
It’s free. Write for it to-day to 











enjoys anything.” 








The progress of civilization calls 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box58, Quincy, Ill. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND sé HE! 
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fue ’ 
By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 
Vis iif the assertion that| was devoted to hearing addresses on 
h | nes hefore has a New Year|the subject of agriculture in the} 
ie ~ looked cut upon such a bril-'common school. Clarendon Count; | 
liant future as is now in store for|has taken the lead in this matter 


South Carolina. It is not because | 
cotton has advanced to 16 cents and| 
more, or that the yield of this staple| 
in many sections has been good—not 


that lands are changing hands as 
fast as a seller can be found, at a 


net advance of from 25 to 100 per 
cent (this is a natural consequence 
of 16-cent cotton) that the future of 
this State looks so roseate. The price 
of cotton will some day decline and 
the yields may not always be so good, 
and with the decrease in price, down 


will go some of the value of the 
lands. No, the factor that holds 
more promise of lasting prosperity 


is the universal cry and demand of 
the farmers of this State for more 
knowledge along all lines of agricul- 
ture. 

Interesting Schools for Farmers. 

Since I last wrote, Clemson Col- 
lege has held extension schools in 
Darlington and Dorchester Counties. 

Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week were record breakers for cold 
but this was not sufficient to keep 
some twenty farmers of Darlington 
from attending the school held at 
Newman Swamp. ‘They were there 
on Tuesday, despite a cutting wind, 
and again Wednesday found them. 
For four hours of each day they sat 
drinking in information like men 
who had a purpose. On Monday of 
this week the weather was more 
propitious. and some 300 farmers of 
Dorchester County sat for more than 


three hours, note books in hand, 
making permanent records of the 


answers to the questions with which 

they kept plying the lecturer, faster 
than he could answer them. 
Agriculture in the Public Schools. 


Still an: ther fact of promise in 
this State is the interest that the 
teachers, especiaiiy those of the 
rural districts, are taking in agri- 
cultural teaching. Many are urging 
the establishment of agricultural 


schools, while others are contenting 
themselves with a desire to include 


rural subjects in their regular text 
books. It has given me much pleas- 
ure to show them that excellent, 


practical arithmetic of Dr. Butler’s. 
If some one will now come ferward 
with a reader or series of readers 
along the same lines, we shi:' soon 
find agriculture being taught in our 
rural schools without knowin«s just 


how or when it was introduced. 
One whole session of the m eting 
of superintendents of county = .ools 


Why South Carolina’s Future is Bright. 
« Crops are Good and Prices High, But Because the 
studying Their Work—Advance 


of Agricultural 





and her energetic superintendent has 
raised a fund with which he pro- 
poses to employ an expert to give 
such instruction in his schools. The 
plan is that this shall be an itinerant 
teacher, going from school to schoo! 


and devoting two to three days to 
each school. Much can be done in 
this way. The money for this work 


has been raised within the 
and largely with the help 
Board of Trade of Manning. 


county, 


J 1 
of the 





Tennessee Farming Notes. 


W. C. Crook, of Henderson Coun- 
ty, reports that he gets 70 pounds 
more of pork from a pure bred hog 
than from a scrub. He also says he 
can sell pure bred pigs at weaning 
time for $4 to $6, while he used to 
be glad to get even $2 
serubs. 

Greene County represents tobaccc 
growing in eastern Tennessee. Farm- 
ers are now marketing their crops at 
Greeneville, where a hundred wag: 
ons may be seen any day around the 
warehouse. About 50,000 pounds a 
day are sold and $20,000 was recent- 
ly paid in three days. 


each for 


Agents from other States are 
scouring the eastern Tennessee 


counties for all the suitable Jersey 
cattle they can obtain to ship away 
Finee prices are paid. One 
from Knoxville was shipped to Ken 
tucky and there re-sold to go to the 
Northwest without unloading. What 
stronger incentive could Southern 
farmers have for raising good Jersey 
cattle? 

Dairy farms are on the increase ir 
Tennessee aS population grows 
shipping facilities extend, and stil 
the demand grows as fast or faster 
than the supply. 


carload 


and 
| 


T. C. KARNS. 





Tomato seed should be sown in a 
hot bed or in a box in the dwelling 
about January 15, and transplanted 
to other boxes when they get abou 
two inches high, spacing them about 


2 inches apart each way. This de 
velops a good root system and a 
stocky plant. Tomatoes will noi 


stand freezing weather, so should not 
be planted out doors until the danger 


from frost is past. All sua. plants 
should be hardened off by leavin 
them uncovered except in most se 


vere weather. 
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Horse doctors and authorities recommen’ that horses be clipped in 
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Saturday, January 15, 1910. 
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LARGE 


Young Boars 
from Champion 
Prize Registered 
Stock and from 
Imported Sow 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 

If you want 
strong and ear- 
ly maturing 
pork, cross a 
pure bred 
Yorkshire on 
your Black 
Sows and 
watch your 
bank balance 
grow. Apply 
Secretary Man-sfield 

Hall Dairy Farm, 
FREDERICKSBURG, - VA. 





YORKSHIRE 
SWINE 


The Great 
Bacon Hog 
Of England. 


The Celebrated Hackney Stallion “ Patrick Henry” 


For Sale Chestnut, with white markings, 7 
y ars old, sound, gentle, and weli disposed 
under all conditions, broken to harness. Isa 
sure getter of first class stock. Can show them 
by the dozen, First prize at Va. State Fair. 
Bred from the best stock in United States and 
Causda. Th Hackneys are the coming horse 
having proven the fact by winning against 
all other b ceds at London, New York, and 
Chicago. For further particulars, apoly to, 
A. Pollard & Sons, R. F. D. 5, Richmond, Va. 


lhe Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed nnd raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Fuy irom us and save the 
Speculator’s profit. Write 
to day for prices on jacks, 
jennets andmuies, <A large 
lot tu select from, 

JOK E, WRIGHT, JUNCTION Ciry, Ky. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N.C, 
i. M. AVANT, Mauager and Salesman, 


TENNESSEE HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


Bred Sows and Gilts all gold. 
A few Choice Pigs of fal! farrow left. 


5. H. Stanbery & Sons, Newport, Tenn. 
JERSEY BULL CALF 


_Registered Jersey Buil Calf, dropred Sept. 
I7th, 199, Sire Eminent 19th No. 78620, Dam 





























ounds of milk ina year with first calf and has 
won first prive at Stute Fair two years. A good 
ndi vidual and as wel! bred as can be found any- 
where. Will be soid at a bargain. 
J,S, JEFFREY. 
West Raleigh, N, C. 





ard Jennets and Stallions; Polant China, 
Duroc Jersey ant Berkshire Swine, for sale. 


Jacks 





FOR MORGAN COLTS AND FILLIES 
Eligible to registration in A. M. R., at reason- 
able prices. Address 
DR. JOHN D. MASENGILL, 
Blountville, Tenn. 


EXTRA FINE 





18 months old Dam gave 5 gallons. 5 per cent 

butter fat milk perday. Finest breeding the 
Island has sent out. PRICE, $125.00. 

JOHN A. YOUNG. 

Greensboro, N, C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE 





the best for the South. 
hancsome youngsters. well grown, and sired 


ing. 


Prices reasonable, 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


Sem'! B. Woods, Prop., Charlottesville, Va. 


Fox Hounds 





me the money or to the bank of Shel 
byviile, as yon prefer. 





VIRGINIA 





J. D. STODGHILL, 
Shethyvctitea Ky, 





GET ONE 


pullers to do your 
grubbing. One map 
with this machine 
can do the work of 
5men. The greatest 
labor saver of the age 
Cap. Bush Pulling Mch.Co 
200 7th St., S. W., 


Washington, - 0.6. 











obby’s Da odil No. 209484, Dam gave over 7000 | : 


S. C. NUNNELLEY, R. 6, Lexington, Ky. 


GUERNSFY BULL 





Address, a 


The great milk, butterand beef breed and @& 
I still have some 


»y a SOD Of the first prize and Champion Cow 
at the St. Louia Exposition, no better breed fe 





I'rained and untrained, all pedigreed © 
and guaranteed, list free, either aend 
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Readers who have considerable num bers ; 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- | 
tities of improved seed, or cont iderable 


roper departments of our paper; but tor 
fhe convenience of al) who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ads for our P 
Progressive Farmer readers In this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 19 cents; four 
weeks, 13 cents; three months, 40c.; six 
months, 7@c.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
pumber or initial (including namé and 
address) counted ae a separate word. Send 
cash with order. If the rate seems high, 
remember it woulda cost #880 for postage 
alone to send your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry It at trisiow rate, 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than £1. 
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13 Leghorns, $10, for sale by Mrs. Marion 
Mosely, Jeffress, Va. 





For Sale—White Pekin Ducks, $2.75 per trio. 
Riverdale Farm, Lilesville, N. C. 








For Sale.—Poland China Sows, Bred for 
March iitters. Wma. Wilson, Trimble, Iil. 

A few choice Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
breeding. Apply to E. J. Nance, Stem, N. © 





Finest Strain Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
sale. write for prices at once. Mrs. &. W. Tay- 
lor, Vass, N. C. 





For sale—50,000 selected Asparagus Roots 
For terms write, J. P. Smith, Mt. Pleasant 
South Carolina, 





White Holland Turkeys #8 per trio. Satis- 
fact on guuranteed. Address J. B. McGowan 
Williamston, N.C. 





Farms for sale. Some new bargains in Hatt 
fax and other counties. ASK foriist. KR. 
Prince, Raleigh N.C. 





fWanted—A good farmer on salary. Torenta 
two-horse farm. To rent dairy farm cn shares. 
A. B. Deans, Wilson, N. C. 

Mosiley’s Barred Rocks still lead, 200 fine 
birds for sale, #1 50 to $5 00 ea-h. R. G. Mosiey 
512 Elm St., Winston Salem, N.C, 





Registered Jersey Caives and Berkshir 
Hogs, now ready toship. White Oak Farm, 
J. W. Robinson, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Fine Extracted Honey from the Hive to th« 
Home. A few cases left, 10¢c per pound, sampl 
for stamp. W. D. Null, Prairieville, Ala. 





| ‘Wanted—Second Hand Stump Puller, cheap. 
State weight, capacity, list of fixtures, name oi 
maker and price. N. McFadyen, Cameron, N. C. 

Cheap. Two Cyphers Incubators, new mo 
Eggs from laying strain S.C. W. Leghorns, $2. 
per setting. Little England Farm, Hampton, Va. 


} 
1€1, 


Aa 
9 











Bargain in a Square Mahogany Case Piano, al 
a good Typewriter. Will sell cheap or exchany 
for thoroughbred fowls. Clarence Shenk, Luray, 

a. 





Make shaving a pleasure with Everybo‘y’s 
Safety Razor. Agents send 30 cents for sam 
ple ana prices. Haynes Mfg. Co., Rutheriord 


ton, N. C. 





Wanted.—Unmarried man for dairy wort 
with small herd. Must be experienced and 
rogressive. Give references. B.S. Horve, 
Keswick, Va. 





' Extraordinary Tour Post Card offer, 50 Beautiful 
Colored Post Cards making a grand “Tour of th« 
United States,’’ postpaid 30c. no stamps. Evan 
R. Allen, Clover, Va. 





Wanted—Position on farm by graduate In 
agriculture of the N. C. College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Referemrer furnished. 
Address No. 5 W. Hargett St., Raleteh, N.C 





For Exchange, 5 Cuban Game Cockerels anc 
Cock for Game Pullets, one Donkey, four years, 
child broke for harness and saddle, for sheep. Oa! 
ia Stock Farm, Chester Springs, Halifax Co., 

a. 









Wanted Farms. We have inquirtes for Far: 
Lands in Piedmont section of North Carolina 
Owners of farms, desiring to sell, will find it 
to their interest to cou:municate with th: 
Piedmont Land and Improvement Company 
Greensboro, N. C, 





Wanted—Young man, single. to work or 
farm; a good milker to take full charge of 
barn yard. Must be irtelligent, industrious 
and capable of advancement. Any wh 
smoke cigarettes and who are not absolutely 
sober need not apply. Give references. Th« 
Crescent Farm, Raynham, N. C. 





Improved Large Yorkshire Sows In farrow 
Service Boars and Pigs, and Essex Pigs cheap 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats; Chattan og 
reversible Avery and Rock Island rigo 
hand dise plows; large feed cutter, McCormick 
binder; finest Mammoth Bronze turkeys took 
first premium last Charlotte Poultry Show 
J.E Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





Farm For Sale 
50 Bushels Shelled Corn 

To The Acre 
From 16 acres bottom land. 30 acres upland for 
wheat, 1300 apple trees. 500 twelve years old. 
500 fifteen years, 300 just set, this year’s apple 
crop sold for about $300, in a good season wii! 
be worth about $100); 4 mile to store and 
School; owner has other business. needs 
money, will sell for $260 and throw in 7 head 
cattle. Send for photograph showing the 
comfortable two-story house. W. D. STROUT, 
N. Wilke sboro, N.C. 
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For Rent a good one-horse farm with all neces- 


Sary out houses, situated about seven and one 
half miles from Raleigh. 
son, R. F. y 
Raleigh, N.C, 


I Apply to S. S. Richard- 
No. 1, Neuse, or H. E. Litchford, 
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irections for combatting them. 
The damage done to tobacco by in- 
‘cts is not fully appreciated, even by 
e tobacco growers. ‘‘A conservative 
farmer estimates that from 

50 per cent of the money value 
his crop is annually lost through 
destructive work of insects. 
rger part of this injury is prevent- 
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We are the largest custom fur 
e of targe wiid and domestic § 
‘kins In the word 


vance makes no difference what- 
Ship three or more cow or horse 
ther fram anywhere, and Vv 
¥ pays the freight both ways. We Ss 
oats and gloves, do taxidermy 
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The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
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Write to the State Department o 
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Don’t let your engine lie idle, a? i 
124-Page Book, Free 
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Chinery. Write for book tod 





Rochester N 
We have 


RAW FURS — 


ished a branch house of our own in Leip- 
zig in order to have our own Salesman in 
he Muropean market, 

We find that we can get higher prices 
by doing our own selling, and this is one 
of the many reasons why we are in post- 
tion to make better returns on all shtp- 

ents sent to us. We get top notch and we 
pay top notch. 





American Saw Mill Machinery Ca. 


202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 4 





i Buildings, New York 





it wlil pay you to ship your Furs direct 
to New York, the World’s Leading Fur 
jmarket. One new Profit-Shari:g Plan 
jroakes KANN RETURNS larger than you would 
‘get ecisewhere. Fair treatment gusranteed 
vy our 20 years of fur buying. Express charges 
; paid ano settlements mad? immediately, Write to day 
jfor price list and Profit-sharing Plaa, 
( KANN & COMPANY, 
7 53 Mast 10th Street, NEW YORK. 
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The Hum of the “‘WATERLGO BOY" ENGINES 
Echo Around the Word. 
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Exporters of Raw Furs 


on't Throw Money Away 
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Write for price list, tags, re | 
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J. S. LODEWICK COMP’Y, | 


122 University Place, :: NEW YORK. 
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Not an experiment, but a proven success 
Get our prices and free tril offer, 


Waterioo Gasoline Engine Company, - Greensboro, N. C. 





Write 
today. Best and cheapest engine on earth, 














A NEW METHOD of SAW MILLI 








“Bunch” the logs in the forest, take the N 
lumber there, rather than haul the logs to 





his, however it is necessary to have THE H 
SAW MILL. It can be as easily moved as a 
mechine Yan be enanywhere t 








vagon can go. W 
te ready for business. If interested, 
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Solid Fuel 


Here is the engine you will buy some day te end 
your power troubles—-an engine that is more nearly «il engine than any you ever sew. 
-it will do more work in the sawmill, on the farm, dairy or anywhere where power is 





used It costs you only what it costs us to make the very best enyine we can, using 
the highest grade materiais and ‘abor plus 6 reasonable profit. 
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(First published in oes Leader, Decem- 
ber 10, 1909.) 


PUBLIC SALE OF OKLAHOMA 
SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LANDS. 


Notice is hereby given that the State of 
Oklahoma will offer for sale and sell at public 
auction 120,133,730 acres of school and public’ 
lands situated inand belonging to said State 
together with 911 appraised improvements 
thereon. Said lands will be offered for sale 
and sold at the door of the courthouse whereia 
the county court is held in the following coun- 
ties. and at the following places and on the 
following dates: 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City, Jav. 10th to 
13th. 1910, inclusive. 

KIOWA, City of Hobart, Jan. 17th to 27th, 
1910 inclusive. 

CADDO, City of Anadarko, Jan. 31st to Feb. 
5th, 110, inclusive. 

COMANCHE, City of Lawton, Feb. 7th to 
12th, 1910, inclusive, 

TILLMAN, City of Frederick, Feb. 14th and 
15th, 1910. 

GRADY, City of Chickasha, Feb. 23d and 
24th, 1910. 

GARFIELD, City of 
March 2d. 1910, inclusive. 

POTTAWATOMIE, City of Tecumseh, March 
7th and 8th, 1910. 

LINCOLN, City of Chandler, Jan. 8th, 1910, 

Said 120,138.70 acres of land are divided into 
764 tracts and each tract, with improvements, 
will be sold separately. No person will be 
permitted to purchase more than 160 acres, 
Said sale to be governed by the laws of said 
State and the rules and regulations of the Com- 
missioners of the Land Office of said State. 

The terms and conditions of the fale of said‘ 
lands and improvements are as follows; 

No bid can be made for the improvements 
upon any tract of land to be sold. but the im- 
provements on any tract shall be purchased 
and paid for by the successful bidder for the 
land. On each tract of land for which some 
person has a valid lease, such person as the 
lesse thereof, has the preference right to pur- 
chase such tract at the highest bid rece'ved 
therefor, or in the event no bid is received for 
such tract, such lessee shall have the right to 
purchase the same at the appraised value 
thereof Each tract of Jand shall be sod at 
public auction to the highest bidder and such 
bidder, upon the acceptance of his bid, is re- 
quired to pay to the commissioners of the Land 
Office, or th ir authorized agents. for the use 
and benefit of the lessee of said tract, the ap- 
praised va'ue of the improvements thereon as 
shown by the: fficial arp: aisemr nt thereof, and 
in addition to the payment of the appraised 
value of the improvements, the successful bid- 
der shali, upon the acceptance of his bid, be re- 
quired to pay to the Commissioners of the Land 
Office, or their authorized agent, an amount 
equal to 5 per cert of his bid upon the 'ract of 
land, but in no event shall said amount be less 
than $50 and in no event wil! any bid for any 
tract of }and be considered or accepted for less 
tha the appra'sed value thereof. provided. 
however, in the event that the lessee of an) 
tract offered for sale and upon which atid has 
been offered and received, desires to and does 
then ard ‘here exercise his preference right to 
p ichase said lard at the highest bid, he shall 
have the] wful right so todo and if he soelects, 
the sale of such trac: shall be made to him. 

The remaind rof the purchase price. to wit 
95 per cen: shall be paid in forty equal annual 
payments, with interest thereon, at the rate of 
5 percent per annum. provided however. the 
purchaser of any tract is given the privilege ar 
any interest pavment after expiration of five 
years to pay a’ y or all deferred payments, both 
principal and accrued interest 

Before any person other than the lessee 
thereof shall b? qualified to hid upon any t act 
of said land, he sha!l deposit with the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office or their autho~ized 
agent an amount equal to 10 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the lessee s improvements as 
sho «n by the official appraisement the reof ano 
when such deposit ‘s made and the person de- 
posi ing the same for the purpose of qua ifying 
himstif to bid upon a particular trct, is un- 
successful in his bid fer said tract. such deposit 
if desired by the unsuccessful bidder will be re- 
tained and he will be qua ified to bid on any 
tract offered forsale thereafter until he with- 
draws such deposit. ae 

A full and complete description of each tract 
of said land can be had upon application to 
said Commissioners of the Land Office and, up- 
on request. a pamphiet containing a complete 
list of said lands by section, township and 
range, together with a brief description of each 
tract thereof with the improvements thereon 
and+etting out the appraisemert of the lands 
andthe improvements, together witha map of 
said co ‘nty and an abstract of the laws author- 
izing the sale of such lands and the rules and 
regulation: rdopted by the Commissioners of 
the Land Office will be furnished free of cost to 
apy person. 

Address all communications to the Commis- 
sioners of the Land Office of the Sta‘e of Okla- 
homa, or John N. Sheplar, Superintendent of 
Sales, Guthrie, Oklahoma. : 

Witness our hands in the City of Guthrie, in 
said State, on this 8th day of December 1909. 

Cc. N. HASKELL, 
Governor. 
BILL CROss 
Secretary of State. 
M. E. TRAPP, 
State Auditor. 
E. D. CAMERUN, 
Superintendent of Public Instructions. 
J P. CONNORS 


Enid, Feb. 28th to 


Pres dent Board of Agriculture. 
Composing Commissioners of Land Office of 
the tate «f Oklahoma. 
Attest: 








* THE POULTRY YARD. x 


TURKEYS 


Fine Mammoth Bronze. Write 
MISS ANNIE M. BAKER, 
Manchester, N. C. 









Testing the Machine—Cooling, 


HE FIRST and one of the most 
R important things is the selec- 
! tion of a suitable place in 
which to operate the incubator. A 
cellar is best, but whether it be an 
incubator cellar or an ordinary cellar 
under the house, it should be sweet 
and clean, with proper means of ven- 
tilation and little variation of tem- 
perature. You cannot hatch strong, 
healthy chicks in a musty cellar with 
a foul atmosphere. 

If you have no cellar on the place, 
then a good tight out-house with a 
dirt floor makes a good substitute, 
but it must be free from sudden 
changes of temperature—a few sacks 
tacked on the inside will prevent 
this. 


Test Before Putting in Eggs. 


After the incubator has been thor- 
oughly tested, without eggs, and you 
have set your regulator to register 
102 degrees, then put in your eggs, 
filling all trays to their capacity, if 
possible. ; 

Never turn the eggs until they 
have been in the machine 48 hours. 
Then commence by turning once a 
day (usually in the morning) for 
the balance of the first week, and 
three times a day up to the end of 
the eighteenth day, at which time 
stop turning. 

At the end of the fourth day raise 
the temperature to 103 degrees, and 
at the end of the first week raise the 
temperature to 103% or 104 de- 
grees, at which temperature run the 
machine up to the time the eggs pip, 


then raise to 105 or 106 degrees 
Far an Incubator is ‘Self- 
Regulating.”’ 


How 


There are some makers of incuba- 
tors who indirectly, if not directly, 
lead the novice to believe that their 
machines are automatic and self- 
regulating, and all that is necessary 
is to fill them with eggs, light the 
lamp and—away you go, sure to 
hatch. As a matter of fact, there is 
no incubator made that is any more 
self-regulating than a steam boiler is 
self-regulating. The one has a dam- 
per to divert the surplus steam into 
inother channel when it reaches the 
danger point, and the other a safety 
valve to divert the surplus steam in 
the same manner. 


Cooling the Eggs. 


The cooling of the eggs is a very 
important thing. The first week the 
2ggs should be turned as quickly as 
possible and the door of the incuba- 
tor kept shut while turning. At the 
first of the second week turn the 
eggs, keeping the door of the ma- 
chine closed until the eggs are turn- 
ed. Then place the eggs back in 
the machine and leave the door open 
to cool the eggs and the machine 
down together, commencing with five 
minutes and increasing the time as 
the hatch progresses, until at the end 
of the eighteenth day you are cooling 
15 to 20 minutes. This cooling pro- 
zess helps to make the shell brittle 
by contracting while cooling and ex- 
panding while warming up. The 
length of cooling depends on the 
temperature of the cellar or house. 
if the room or cellar is 45 degrees, 
cool towards the last of the hatch 15 
minutes. If the temperature is 60 
to 70 degrees, 20 minutes; 70 to 80 
degrees one-half hour. It is not good 
for the hatch if the house or cellar 





ED. O. CASSIDY, 
Secretary. 


goes below 45 degrees, and this 


The Farm Incubator and How to Run It. 
If.—The Proper Place to Set It—Fresh, Pure Air a Necessity— 


—When the Chicks Begin to Hatch. 





Turning and Testing the Eggs 


should not be if it could be avoided. 

If the cooling of the eggs is prop- 
erly done fewer chicks will die in the 
shell and those hatched will be 
strong and live, under proper treat- 
ment, in the brooders. The last turn- 
ing should be done every day early 
enough to give the thermometer time 
enough to run up to the proper tem- 
perature so you can know how the 
machine stands before bedtime. 

Never be tempted to touch the 
regulator at bedtime unless you 
want sit up all night. Better leave 
it a half degree high or low than to 
run the risk of its going too high or 
too low before morning. 

When the trays are taken from the 
incubator for the purpose of turn- 
ing the eggs, they are to a cer- 
tain extent both aired and cooled, 
and if the machine is properly ven- 
tilated this amount of airing and 
cooling is sufficient for all require- 
ments. If the circulation of the air 
is too sluggish, however, better 
hatches will be obtained if the eggs 
are left outside the machine for sev- 
eral minutes longer, the length of 
time depending upon the outside 
temperature and gradually length- 
ening as the hatch proceeds. 

The infertile eggs and those with 
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mess, (25 Ego Incubator 
and Brooder Seth 


If ordered together we 
send both for #10 

4h Freight paid east of Rock- 
jes. Hot water, copper tanks, 
double walls, double giass doors. 
Free catalog describes them. 

Wisconsin Incubator Co., 
Box 136, Racine, Wis. 
























tell you what 

good hatches I 

have had in the Sure 

Hatch Incubator I 

bought of you last spring. 

The very first hatch, April 

9th, out of 192 fertile eggs 

I got 192 vigorous chicks. I 

tell my neighbors to get aSure 

Hatch and they will have as 
good luck.’”” MRS. G. W. FULTS, 

Riley, Kansas. 


The Sure Hatch Incubator 
is in a class by itself. It is sold on 60 
days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
We absolutely guarantee it to give perfect 
satisfaction and the Bankers’ Surety Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with its $1,000,000 capital 
backs our guarantee. We actually place § 
a $1,000,000 Surety Bond in your 
hands. Thus we make you doubly sure 
of an honest deal, and fair treatment. 
Write for details and free 
poultry book. 


Sure Hatch lnewbater Co; 
8 
eb. 


Ox 
t Fremont, 



















Sam Thompson Says 


Try My New Fairfield 


Incubator 


2 Hatches FREE 


I'LL SHIP IT for you to tr 

home, two hatches free. 1 just Aad aap bed 
to you at my own risk that the Fairfield is the 
world’s best hatcher. That's what I call it. 
Bi of tisfied t 8 back me 
upin this strong claim. There is no better 
rent Bee poe. AS pele right and will 

e est hatch i 

and strongest chicks 7 


Get My New Catalog and My 


Special Free Trial Offer Now 
THE FAIRFIELD is made out of the best 
California Redwood lumber. i 
heat system givesan even uniform tempera- 
ture, which means big hatches. The regula- 
tor works perfectly. Big, roomy nursery and 
egg chamber, double doors. 
Clear top, fine finish. Write 
me today without fail for my 
4 new catalog and great offer. 
» Sam Thompson, Pres., 
NebraskhaincubatorC€o. 
512 “ain Si, Fairfield,Neb, 


























Ihave afew S.C. Brown Leghorn Cockerels 
and Hens for sale at $1.25 each. Also eggs at 
15 tor $1.00. Address J T. Shephaid, Holly 
Bridge, N. C. 


Wanted to buy: White Quinea fowl and 
White Holland Turkeys. Also White 
Wyandotte eggs for setting. Address, stating 
price to “‘Hopelands”’ box 349, Aiken, S. C. 
White by ty oo 


Barred P. Roc PULLETS 


April hatch @ $1.50 each. They are worth more, 
eggs cost me $10.00 setting. Also cockerels not re- 
lated to pullets. M. B. Strickland, Louisburg, 


N. C. 











catia 


1 SM eth 





R. ©. Rhode Island Reda 


Last call at slaughter price, $1.00 each and up, 
from prize matings. Book egg orders and avoid 
the rush. Eggs $2.50 per 15. Catalogue. Mrs. 
J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 





S. C. Buff Orpington Chickens and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys Exclusively. Large 
vigorous Gobblers for sale. Orders booked for 


eggs and day old chicks. 
MISS J. P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 





N-ighbor Fermer I have 500 nice thoroughbred 
fowls for you, both cockerels and pullets at 
a reasonable price, such as White, Brown and 
R. C. Brown Leghorns, Ancous, Minoreas, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Langshangs. In fact 30 varieties 
in handsome and useful catalogue sent for 2 Red 
stamps, also good Duroc Service Boars. C. L. 
Shenk, Luray, Va. 





* Successful Poultry Keeping ”’ 


The best and finest illustrated Poultry Book; 
by men and women who have succeeded, 
Price $1.00, postpaid. Order from 

H. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn, 


MAMMOTH 
BUFF weenaottes 
GEESE Mammoth Buff, very rare 


Mammoth Toulouse 


GUINEA African white 


Purple, very rare 
JOHN C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C 


EGGS $1.50 For Sitting of 15 EGGS ;. 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houdans, Block Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. {Large 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.2 for13. . . 
Send for folder, it’sfree.. . 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. ©. 


EG GS BUTTERCUPS, the new 





Bronze Turkeys 
White Turkeys 














chicken. 15 eggs, $2.00. 
Barred Minorcas, the new 

















Minorca. 15 eggs, $5 00. 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds. $2.00 for 15 
eggs. 
C..S.. "TAIT, 
Brunswick, Ga. 
COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS Ww! 







We have a fine lot of them in S.C. R. I. Reds, © 
suff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, | 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
‘ng orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - Haley, Tenn. | 




















Choice Poultry and Eggs. 


A few Buff Plymouth Rock hens and cock- 
er ls, Bar‘ed Plymou'h Rock Hens, two pens 
Buff Wyandotte-, some White Wyandottes and 
S.C. White Leghorns, Also eggs fr hatching. § 

A. & M COLLEGE, i 
Poultry Department, 
West Ral. igh, N. C. 


BUFF LEGHORN COCKERELS FOR SALE | 


$1.00 EACH. 
Fine layine strain. 
Pullets laying in November. 


BONNER, - AURORA, N.C. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 


(Fishel Strain.) 
Toms $5.00, hens $3.00: $10.00 per trio. None 
better. Order now and get the BEST, THEY 


ARE CHEAPEST. 
Walstonburg, N.C. 


H.S. WARD, - - 

KUOSE-COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs from exhibition stock, $2.00 for 15; fine 
atility, $1.00 trios $6.00. Hens $1.60. 

3. P. LOCKHART, - Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Agent Prairie State Incubators and Brooders. 


Meadow Farm Barred Plymouth Rock Cockerels 
for $1.00, Hens $1.00. Berkshire Pigs for salé, 
at reasonable prices. 

W. M. MELLON, 


dress, 5 
R. F. D. 1. Mooresville, N. C 























MRS. B. T. 
















































Choice Barred and White Plymouth 

Rocks, Single and Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds and Golden Wyandottes for 
saie. Eggs in season. Write your wants. 














CHAS. C, SMITH. - WATERTOWN, TENN. 
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dead germs are usually tested out 
twice during the hatch. This is done 
so as to keep the air in the incu- 
pator as pure as possible, and when 
these eggs are used for feeding 
young chickens, the more promptly 
they are removed after their condi- 
tion can be determined by the egg 
tester the better. 


Let Machine Alone While Chicks Are 
Hatching. 


Now, having started with eggs 
suitable for hatching, having kept 
them at the proper temperature, 
having turned them regularly twice 
each day, after the first week, having 
given them sufficient fresh air for 
the germs to develop properly, and 
having regulated the moisture condi- 
tions just right, allowing the eggs 
neither to dry down too much nor to 
retain too much moisture, the chicks 
on the nineteenth day should begin 
their efforts to divest themselves of 
their shells and on the twenty-first 
day the incubator should be be full 
of downy, bright-eyed chicks, anx- 
iously awaiting their liberation. 

Another important lesson we 
should learn, is to let the machine 
alone while the hatch is coming off. 
The thermometer will run up several 
degrees when the chicks begin to 
struggle for liberty, but it won’t 
hurt the hatch. Keep the door 
closed and don’t open it until the 
hatch is through. It has a drying 
effect and causes the shell to stick 
to the chick and prevents it moving 
about in the shell to work its way. 


After the Chick Hatches. 


After the chicks hatch they tend 
to crowd toward the light, and it 
sometimes happens that those in the 
front part of the incubator become 
so hot by being crowded together 
that they pant. 

Impure air may also cause them 
to pant. Whether caused by too 
much heat or by impure air, the 
panting of the chicken is unnatural 
and injurious, and should be stop- 
ped either by opening the ventila- 
tors so as to give more air, by re- 
ducing the temperature, or by re- 
moving some of the chicks to the 
brooder to give those remaining 
more room. From the time the 
chick pips the shell until it is trans- 
ferred to the brooder and has be- 
come hardened and accustomed to 
its new surroundings, is a very crit- 
ical time in its history; and mistakes 
made at this time are almost irre- 
parable. If the chicks become over- 
heated in the incubator, or are allow- 
ed to pant on account of the lack of 
sufficient fresh air, they are seriously 
weakened, and many of them will 
die before they are ten days old 
from bowel trouble. In fact, to ob- 
tain the best results almost constant 
supervision should be exercised dur- 
ing this trying period of the chick’s 
life. UNCLE JO. 





HOW TO GROW EARLY TOMA- 


TOES. 


Seed Should Be Sown in the House 
This Month and Plants Set Out 
Early. 


Messrs. Editors: I often wonder 


water. Leave the burlap on for a 
week, or until the seed begin to 
sprout, watering just enough to 
keep the soil moist, but not wet. 

Keep the box in a sunny window, 
—in an east window is best. When 
a very cold night comes, put extra 


cover around the box. After the 
plants are well up, occasionally 
sprinkle a little soil around the 
stems. Then early in March, when 


most people are sowing their seed, 
the plants thus started are ready to 
be re-set in another box with more 
space, and set deeper in the soil. 

As soon as spring weather comes, 
they are ready with good roots to 
be planted out in the garden. Should 
a “cold snap’”’ come, glass fruit jars 
protect them admirably. 

For very early ripening give each 
plant a space of three feet, and 
pluck the suckers, leaving only the 
main stem to bloom and bear the 
first fruit. 

An old garden spot is not always 
the best for growing tomatoes, as 
the soil may become so rich that the} 
vines grow so thick that the romatoes | 
rot for lack of the sun penetrating 
to them. It is best that the stable 
manure should be plowed in land to 
be used for. tomatoes in the fall, 
then for the very early ones a little 
more added to the row, but for later 
tomatoes, leave this off. A _ little 
commercial fertilizer is also helpfui 
to hasten the early tomatoes to ripen. 
Try this plan and join us in eat- 
in fine home-raised tomatoes in 
June. MRS. J. C. DEATON. 


HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


Soon save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
wagon, therefore fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
bring more money, Ask for special proposition. 
| Harvey Spring Co., 739,{7th St., Racine, Wis. 















eer ren . 7 r 
Harrison's New CatalogueFree 
Not a big book; but big enough totell ; 
you all about the biggest fruit tree nur- 
series in the country. No impossible 
colcr plates but Cherries and Apples and 
Peaches and Strawberries shown in their 


natural colors. Every fruit offered has 
been tried out in orchard or garden. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK; ALSO THESE: 
The envelope containing catalogue has 
two coupons, one good for copy of book 
**How to Grow Fruit’ and the other 
for ‘‘ How to Plant about the Country 
Home.” Regular price of each, 25 cts. 
Edition of catalogue limited; coupons 
good only for short while. Write to- 
day, mentioning Special Offer 20 


9) HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md. 


he we 
With Coupon Good Iwo otherBooks 





“LION 


San Jose Scale C=,Best be 


Destroyed 


NOW 


Because 1t’s Dormsnt. 


The trees are in the best condition for 
Spraying because thry are leafless. There 
is less wind and more time. 


“LION BRAND” 
Lime Sulphur Solution 


Is acknowledged the most effective and 
Safest spray. Ready for immediate use. 
Sold at a price lower than home-made, or 
any other brand of standard insecticide. 
Its the kind to order. 

“LION BRAND” is most accurate!y made 
of the purest ingredients, and mst eco- 
nomical to use. Largest fa tor) ‘n the 
world and 21 years of experierce back of 
it. We manufacture absolutely ncthing 
but spraying materiils and insecticides 

Write for FREE book on “Wher Why 
and How to Spray.” 


The James A. Blanchard Company, 


625 Hudson Terminal Bidg., 
NEW YORK CITY. 























WHERE TO SHIP. 

















PRAT T'S 


ES ONG XS Ud) oe 


Will positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all 


soft bodied sucking insects without injury to the 
tree. Simple, more effective and cheaper than 
Lime Sulphur. Not an <speument. One gallon 
makes 16 to 20 gallons spray by sim» ly adding water. 
Send for Booxlet, “Orchaed Insurance.” 


8. G. PRATT CO., 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY. 











Why Take 
Chances On 





why so few people raise real early 
tomatoes. They may easily be grown 
to ripen a month earlier than most 


farmers have them for their tables, 


or market. 

Seed of the very earliest variety 
should be sown not later than Feb- 
Truary ist. A box about nine inches 
deep, should be filled about one- 
third full of rough stable manure, 
then with rich garden soil, to which 
has been mixed a little leaf mold, 
filled in till box is almost full. Sow 


the seed thick, then cover lightly, 
press firmly, eover with burlap, and 
lukewarm 


water thoroughly with 








Losing Your 
Fruit Crops? 


The Troutman Orchard Heater will 
protect you from Frost or Freeze, 
cheaply. It will no: be long be- 
fore they will be needed, there- 
fore, order at once, so you can be 
ready. ‘They are made in Colorado, 
and are very successful there, as 
well as wherever used. 











For full information and prices, 
write, 


WALTER GREENE, 


116 S. McDowell St., RALEIGH, N. C. 





We recommend the advertisers in this de 
partment of The Progressive Farmer to our 
readers as persons to whom Fruit, Truck 
Poultry, Eggs. etc., may beconsigned without 
taking the risk of not receiving a square deal. 
All of them have good financial ratings and 
reputations for honesty. Commission mep 
cannot, of course, control market changes, 
80 our guarantee as to them is that 
they are upright, will treat you fairly, and 
make prompt returns. When you havesome- 
thing to sell, ask them to send you market quo 
tations so as to reach you on the day—or the 
day before—you want to ship, and you will 
make but few mistakes. 





By Using 


STAHL’S 


Excelsior 
in|) Spraying Outfits 


i 1, and Prepared Mixtures 


yg Save your trees, vines and plants 
Ls from the Tavages ot scale, fungi 
and worms by spraying,and tliusinsure an increased 
yield. Every farmer, gardener, fruit or flower 

rower should write at once for our free catalog, 

escribing I:xcelsior spraying Outfits, and con- 
taining much information on how to spray fruit 
and vegetable crops. 


Spraying Made Easy 













WM. STAHL SPRAYER CO., Box 199.0 Quincey, Ill. 








PECAN 


TREES. SPECIAL LOW PRICES, 


REAR’S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


BEST VARIETIES. 





GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether a small home orchard or on a com- 
mercial scale, our free catalogue will assist 


you, 
ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fila, 





TERPACING FARM, DUBLS ITS VALUE. 
= Peay FARM LEVEL also best for 
ching, 


Grading, Irrigating, Bilding, 
Muney in running lines for others, 
Write now for special agency offer. 
Frank Wright, Mfg.. Cave Spring, Ga, 





CABBAGE PLANTS BUYERS! 








BALTIMORBS 





Cc. P. TATEM, W. 8. GAVAN. 
Cc. P. TATEM & CO., 

Fruits and Produce, 

121 Light Street. BALTIMORE, Mp 








WM. WEINERT & Co.,, 
Fanoy Fruits and Vegetabies, 
Front & Vine Sts., and Second & Dock Sts 


Shit ts Solicited 











WASHINGTON. 


ERNEST M. MERRICK, 
P 937-939 B St., N. W., 
Frult and Produce. 


Southern Fruits and Vegetables a Speecialty 








J.H.&H J. KLEIN, 
927 B St., Northwest, 
Commission Merchants, 
Southern and Northern Produce, Consignments Seltelted. 


ATTENTION! 


I offer you hea'thy plants of #11 varie- 
ties at $1.L0 a 1,000 850. a 1,000 for 5,000 
or more, and special price on large 
lots December 3ist, after all the frosts 
that we had, plants are abso!utely un- 
hurt. I guarantee thera free of stem 
rot and black rot, an¢ now they are 

" entirely free of lice. Have low expres 
rates and, tie plants in bunhes of 25, 

Offer also one hundred thousand 
large, heaithy one year old Early Giant 
Arg. nteuil Asparagus at $5.00 a 1 000, 

Offer also fifty bushels Iron Cow Peas 
at $5.00 a bushel. 

I guarantee satisfacticn, and wish 
roders ofcareful, cautious buyers, 

Cash with order. please, 


ALFRED JOUANNET, 
MOUNT PLEASANT, S.C. 





















FROM THE 0 


Lo? 














ERSEY -ESTO} 
The Earliest WAKE 


-ARG 
FIELD, 
Cabbage Grown 2d Earliest 


~ FROST PROOF. CABBAGE PLANTS | 


‘ GUARANTEED TO SATISFY PURCHASERS, | 
; RIGINAL CABBAGE PLAN1 GROWERS. 






ETYPE. st CCES' ON. 


he Farhiest 
Fiat Head Variety, 








AUGUSTA TRU 
A little later 
than Succession, 





s § 
FLAT DUTCE 
Largest and Latest Ca*>age 





TRADE MARK COPYRIGHTED 





the ones that sell for the most money. 








ons 
Paid in Capital Stock $30,0C0.CO. 

We grew the first FROST PROOF PLANTS in 1868. Now have over twenty thousand 
satisfied custciners. We have grown and sold more cabbage plants than all cther persons in the 
S.uthern eiates combined WHY? Because our plants must please or we send your money back. 
Order aow; it is time to set these plants in your section to get extra early cabbage, and they are 


We sow three tons of Cabbage Seed per season 


Write for free catalog of frost-proof plants of the best varieties, containing valuable informa- 
tion about fruit and vegetable growing. Prices on Cabbage Plants:—In lots of 500 at $1.00; 1,000 to 
6,000 $1.50 per thousand; 5,000 to 9.000 $1.25 per thousand: 10,000 and over $1.00 per thousand, & o 
Youngs Island. Our special express rate on plants !s very luwe 


Established 41 Years. 


Also grow full lineof Strawberry 
Plants, Fruit trees and ornamentals, 








’ Wm. C. Geraty Co., Box 83 Youngs Island, S. C. me 








— 








Cabbage Plants. 





this climate 


uninjured. 





winter varieties, 


tcts Moving rapidly. 











Farm by G. L. B P 





Millions of plants raised in the open, 
th«t will stand the frosts and freezes of 
My piants are stocky 
have been frozen many times, and are 
Just the plants to stand 
the winter in all sections. The hardiest 
Prices: 1000 for $1.50; 
2,500 to 4,500 at $1 25 per tho. sand; 5,000 to 10,000 $1.00 per thousand; special prices on large 
Let your orders came merrily on, 
NNY, The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, Raleigh, N. C., Route 1. 
CASH "“UsT ACVUOMPANY AtL ORDERS. 





Grown on High Crest Truck 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 


SOUTHERN FARM GAZETTE. 


{Saturday, January 15, 1919. 








The Markets. 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N.C., Jan. Ry 1910. 
PENNE ccasacstcncs ends scescss 5\% 
trict Middling....................... is 








OHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 





FARM SUPPLIES. 


PETERSBURG PEANUTS. 


Petersburg, Va.. Jan. 13, 1910. 
Spanish, per bushel, $1.30 


Virginia, 
WT -isttaccntecddccaviewbiececsuss 3%@4 
Machine picked, per puuud, .--...-. 3 GS% 
Shelling stock, per pound,......... 22% 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Jan. 13, 1910. 
Potatoes, desirable stock, $1.75@ 
2.25 per bbl.; stock from Jersey, 


| 
$1.35@1.75. Sweet potatoes, per 
2 ee eee © O. Sem. 10 108 bbl. $1.60@2.60. Onions, $1.50¢ 
Be Bins packed ........... S 1.62 per bag for red; $1.30@1.75 





Mix 

Feed—Oracked cern .per bushel .. 
Gorn chop, per 100 pounds 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds .... 





we 





Straight Ee ee 


” RIOEMOND TOBACCO. 
guia by E. K. Vietor & Oo., Leaf Tobacco, 


SSosoRISSBSSBRSRSLSSS 


Scoot 
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Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

















Bright 
Wrappers Filler. 
0 ere . ps 7 @9 
_ ere @:3 9 @il 
a Nai tie si i i Pe @50 sl @id5 
Cuwers Smokers 
. . === 9 @2 56 @6 
ae i2 @3 | 6 @9 
Se a me 9 @i0 
Sun-cured Dark-firert 
Common 26 Leeman anes .  $ : | 
PERE stacinncusansesass 3 3 
_, ee 3 ou 11 











Richmond, Va., Jan. 6, 1910. 

Receipts, 3,473 hogsheads; deliv- 
eries, 1,252 hogsheads; stock on 
hand, 17,181 hogsheads and 27 T. & 
B. Loose, 1,544,267 Ibs. Average 
price for leaf tobacco, 8.37; average 
price for Burley, 14.47. Average 
prices for December, 1908, 7.96; av- 
erage prices for December, 1909, 
8.37. The whole average price for 
the 1908 crop, 8.14; the whole aver- 
age price for the 1909 crop so far, 
8.37. 


for yellow, and 75c.@ $1.25 per bas- 
ket for white. Cabbage, per bbi.. 
white, $1.50@1.75; red, $1.75 @2. 
Beets, Charleston, 100 bunches, $3 @ 
4; N. O., $2@2.25. Carrots, N. O., 
per 100 bunches, $2; old stock, per 
bbl., $1@1.25. Cucumbers, Fla., 
per basket, $1.25@2.25. Celery, per 
crate, Fla., $2@2.25. Cauliflower, 
$2 @4 per bbl. for short cut. Chicory, 
Fla., per bbl., $2@3. Eggplant, $1 
@ 2.50 per box for Fla. Escarol, $2 
@3.50 per bbl. Kale, Norfolk, per 
bbl., 50@65c. Kohlrabi, N. O., per 
100, $2@2.50. Lettuce, Fla., per 
basket, $1@3; Charleston, $1@1.75. 
Okra, per carrier, Fla., $3@5. Oys- 
terplants, $3@5 per 100 bunches. 
Peppers, Fla., per large box, $2.50@ 
3.00. Parsley, N. O., curly, $5.50@ 
6.00; plain, $6@7. Lima beans, per 
crate, $4. Parsnips, $1@1.50 per 
bbl. Peas, Fla., per basket, $3@8. 
Romaine, Fla., per basket, $1@1.25. 
Shallots, per bbl., $1.50@2 for N. O. 
String beans, $1.25 @4 per crate for 
Fla. Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl., $1 
@1.50. Squash, Hubbard, per bbl., 
$1.25@1.75. Turnips, per bbl., 50c. 
@ $1 for white. 
carrier, $1@2.50. 
100 bunches, $1@2. 
Oregon apples are selling at $1.50 
per dozen. This is 12%c each. A 
fair range of prices for every-day ap- 
ples is $2.75 @4 per bbl.; finer grades 


Watercress, per 








Oyster Shell Lime 


For Agricultural Purposes, at $7.00 per ton 
in sacks. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry, in sacks, 
60c. per 100 pounds: $9 00 per ton. 

Prices f. 0, b. Georgetuwn, S. C. 


BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., 





WAVERLY MILLS, S. C. 








IMPORTED GROUND 


FISH 


GU 


‘10 


Fish is a valuable source of fertilizer. The imported grade is far superior to 


the crushed or machine dried fish scr 


It is the equal of cotton seed pent for furnishing ammonia to the plant, yet it's 


cost is less. 
It contains : 
Ammonia - - 


Bone Phosphate of Lime 
The Bone Phosphate of Lime is 


10 to 11% 
15 to 18% 


- - - ~ 


ual to 6.75% total Phosphoric Acid of 


which at least 2% is immediately available, and the balance feeds the crops towards 


maturity. 


The ammonia is available but acts slowly, as in cotton seed meal, furnishing food 
as needed by the plant. The proportionate quickness of action of the principal 


ammoniates is as follows : 


Nitrate of Soda - - 
Dried Blood - «~ 


Imported Fish Guano and Cotton Seed Meal - 
Write for prices and full information. 


- 100 
63 
52 


COMPANY, 


CHARLESTON, S. C, 


T. D. DARLINGTON, 
Manager Southern Department. 


Tomatoes, Fla., per 


up to $5. 
bbl. Strawberries, 50 @75c. per quart. 
Butter firm, with creamery spe- 
cials 33% @34c.; Western imitation 


creamery, firsts, 26@28c.; factory, 
firsts, 25c. 
Eggs, Southern firsts, 38@39c. 


Lower grades, 33 @35c. 


With Our Advertisers. 


Kkeep Your Crops From Freezing. 








The value of a slow fire in the 
orchard on cold spring nights when 
frost threatens has been abundantly 
demonstrated in California, Florida 
and Colorado. Orange, peach and 
apple crops have been saved in this 
way, and the profit from the work 
was enormous. A great many de 
vices are used, one of the best being 
the Troutman Orchard Heater, sold 
by Walter Greene, 116 S. McDowell 
St., Raleigh, N. C. Fruit growers, 
truckers and gardeners can often use 
these heaters to advantage. It may 
cost very little to save a crop of 
peaches or of very early beans; and 
the man who gets his vegetables on 
the earliest market or has fruit 





Cranberries, $4@6 per| When the general crop is a failure 


is sure of handsome returns. 


Farm Pump Engines. 


The great variety of uses to which 
a gasoline engine can be put on the 
farm often makes its purchase one of 
the best investments a farmer can 
make. The general testimony of 
those who buy is, “I wouldn’t know 
how to do without it.” Fuller & 
Johnson’s Farm Pump Engine is one 
of these conveniences. It takes the 
place of a windmill and will pump 
800 to 1,000 gallons of water an 
hour. It will also run the cream 
separator or any other machine that 
is ordinarily run by hand or foot 
power. Write for their book. It is 
sent upon receipt of a request, on one 
of your postals, to Fuller & Johnson 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 536, Madison, Wis. 





Your paper is the best of its kind 
i ever read. I read it as regularly 
and with as much interest as I read 
my school journals.—B. D. Purcell, 
Supt. County Schools, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Ga. 

































source from 


plant food is 
Each 


other. 


every bag. 





There is more 
to a Fertilizer 
than Analyses 


The mere mixing 
materials to obtain analy- 
sis requires no_ special 
knowledge. The value 
ofa obese lies in the 


ingredient in 
Royster goods 1s selected 
with a view of supplying 
the plant from sprouting 
until harvest. 
is not overfed at one 
time and starved at an- 
Twenty-five 
years experience goes with 


TRADE MARK 


REGISTERED 


Sold by reliable dealers throughout 
the South. 


F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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a rett’s Prolific Corn, which had won 


in drill; shallow cultivation 5 times. 





prize; $75.00 State prize, and prize 
'Strip to Washington. 










HILE THEY were on their 
Wi trip to Washington the four 
ery) boys of whom Mr. Martin 
' wrote last week, fully described their 
methods of corn-growing, and he 
‘sends The Progressive Farmer and 
iGazette a summary of each boy’s re- 
ort, as follows: 

J.—Bascom Usher, Bennettsville, 

South Carolina. 

Planted one acre, dark sandy 
loam. Broke land 8 inches deep. 
Land was in corn and peas in 1908. 
Used 2,000 pounds fertilizer, but not 
all at once. Planted one peck Gar- 





"prizes before; seed carefully select- 
ed. Rows 5 feet apart and 8 inches 


Yield 152% bushels, or 8,540 pounds 
of shelled corn. Won $10.00 county 


: Has sold some 
Weseed at $2.00 per bushel. Cost 
©%$0.31 a bushel to raise corn. 


i1.—Dewitt Lundy, Lexington, Miss. 





‘failed first year, but stuck to it. Won | 
3 township prize last year. This year 
"eS won county and State prizes and trip 
to Washington, also won prize in 
orn judging. Land planted, gray 
sandy loam, in cotton in 1908. Jan- 
ary 9th, broke land 10 inches with 
ulky disk, harrowed February 13.0 
and March 19th. Planted April 24th. 
sed Mosley’s Improved seed. Rows 
5 feet, and 24 inches in drill, but 
stand was bad. Insects damaged it. 
Cultivations as follows: May .8th, 
harrow; May 15th, shovel; May, 
22nd, disk harrow; May 29th, same; 
“June 5th, same. De-tasseled every 
other row and all barren stalks; se- 
lected exhibit from detasseled stalks. 
Yield, 63 bushels. Used no fertilizer. 
Total cost, $9.15. 


IIl.—Elmer Halter, Conway, Ark. 


Won $20.00 suit of clothes and 
rifle in county contest. Won $30.00 
cash and combination plow at State 
Fair, also trip to Washington as 
sweepstakes prize. Land was dark 
sandy loam, rather heavy, was in 
oats and potatoes the year before. 
Used 800 pounds fertilizer per acre 
two parts cottonseed meal, one acid 
phosphate and one muriate potash. 
Also used 8 barrels hen manure per 
acre. Broke land 8 inches deep, rows 
3% feet and 30 inches in furrow. 
Worms damaged stand. Storm broke 
some stalks. Cultivated 8 times, shal- 
low. Had advice of Demonstration 
Agent often. Seasons were not good. 
Cut top from all stalks which did not 
show good ears. Cost $35.20 per 
acre. Yield 85 1-3 bushels. Other 
boys made greater yields, but this 
crop won on points. 

IV.—Ralph Bellwood, Manchester, 

Virginia. 

Soil was brown clay loam about 

one foot deep. Had been in grass 































Has been in corn clubs three years; | |: segs elt 
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How the Boys Did It. 


Methods of Cultivation Used by Each Boy—Ralph Bellwood 
Made Corn at a Cost of 14% Cents a Bushel, and Bascom Usher 
at a Cost of 31 Cents per Bushel. 


and clover. Broke 9 inches deep in 
January, harrowed four times before 
planting. Cultivated four times. Used 
$8.00 worth of stable manure, but no 
commercial fertilizer. The total cost 
was $17.80. The yield was 122 bush- 
els, making the cost per bushel just 
a little more than 14% cents. Had 
instructions of United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and advice of 
Demonstration Agent. 





Jim and Clarence and Charlie. 


Two little .boys, Clarence and 
Charlie Knight, live a mile and a half 
from Guilford College and 14 miles 
from Greensboro, N. C. Their father 
died three years ago, leaving these 
boys, two younger children and their 
mother to work together for a living 
and the education of these four child- 
ren. They are doing it bravely. 


The boys are 8 and 10 years of 
They have raised 


age respectively. 














A Prize-Winner and His Owners. 


and petted and worked a fine Guern- 
sey calf to 18 months of age. His 
name is just plain ‘‘Jim.’’ Clarence 
drove him to the Central Carolina 
Fair at Greensboro in October and 
won the prize, $5. Charlie drove Jim 
home from the fair. Got in late. 
His mother had fears, but her fears 
were all gone to the winds when she 
saw how proud the boys were of 
Jim and their $5 prize. That trium- 
phant return home was worth more 
to the boys than many times the 
worth of Jim in dollars plus the $5 
prize had it been given as a kindly 
gift from a friend. The scene also 
helped to compensate the mother for 
some of the struggles, self-denial and 
anxiety she has known the last three 
years. 

The boys propose to treat Jim well, 
get more $5 from his service as an 
ox to draw a cart now, and when 
larger, to draw, perhaps, a wagon 
loaded with $5 bills. 

F. S. BLAIR. 

Guilford College, N. C, 





The way to get back to successful 
clover growing is to restore the al- 
kalinity of the soil through the use 
of lime and then to supply the phos- 
phoric acid and potash the plant 
especially needs.—Prof, W. F. Mas- 
sey. 

















THE : IMPROVED : RANEY : C 


ANNING : OUTFIT 





The Finest and Simplest Process Ever Invented 








Made tn all sizes and prices {rom $5 00 up and suited to both HOME and MARKET CAYNING. The 
finest Canned Goods in The World put up by farmers and their families, 
and get our free catalog giving full information, and prepare for the next crop. 


THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, - - - - - 


Write now 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
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From Bakery to Farm 


Soda crackers are a long time 
on the road to the country store, 
and from there to the country 


But 


home, 


Biscuit 
—no matter how far they jour- 
ney, never become travel worn. 
As you open their moisture proof 
protecting package you always 


find them not only store fresh, 
but bakery fresh—clean, crisp 


and whole, 


A package costs 5c, 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Less Work— 
Dainty Dishes 


INo woman realizes how much work she: 
the tempting variety of 
dishes she could offer at the table, until she 


could save, and 


possesses a Keen Kutter Food Chapper. 


Just a few turns of the handle instead of the 
tiresome chop, chop at the chopping bowl. 
Meat, fish, vegetables, fruits are chopped 
uniformly, coarse or fine as you wish. The 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Meat and Food Chopper 


is attached to the table or detached in a second 
—works so easi'ty a child would enjoy using it 
—wears a lifetime—more easily cleaned than a 
chopping bowl. 

Sold under the famous Keen Kutter name and 
trademark, which always and everywhere guar- 
antee satisfaction or money returned. Ask for 
the Keen Kutter Food Chopper by name. 

If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


No. K-10 





/sIMM 
© ONS 


KEEN 


AUTTER 


Price $1.25 





TWO FARMS 


in Piedmont Virginia, for sale. Description 

and terms on application. Cheap to early 

b J. SINGLETON DIGGS, 
Lynchburg, Va, 








CANNINGMACHINES 


Write for FREE-Literature to day. 





Awards. 


Family Size to Factory Plant. 


Start your own Canning Factory. 
Market with MODERN CANNER METHODS. Have won Highest 
Capacities 100 to 10,000 cans per day. 
Cans, Label 


MODERN_CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Big Profits in canning for the 


Prices $5.00 to $500.00. 
sand complete supplies. 


Dept. 
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THE GARDEN. 





Its Preparation, Fertilization and 
Cultivation. 


Messrs. Editors: From experienc 
and observation I have learned tha 
for best results the garden, as we 
as the fields for general farmin; 
should be deeply broken in the fa 
or early winter. The soil should be 
filled with humus so as to stand dry 
weather. For this reason, it should 
have an annual supply of well-rotted 
stable manure. 

A thorough preparation may be 
made by deep plowing and frequent 
diskings and harrowings. 

The fertilization, aside from the 
stable manure referred to, should 
vary according to the needs of of the 
different plants grown. For plants 
such as potatoes, both Irish and 
sweet, and cabbages, lettuce, celery 
and so forth, plants not grown for 
seeds, the nitrogen and potash 
should be the most liberally used in- 
gredients. 


For such plants as peas, beans, 
corn, etc., there should be used more 
phosphoric acid and less ammonia 
and potash. In short, gardeners, as 
well as general farmers, should know 
that nitrogen is used chiefly to make 
the growth of the plant—the head of 
cabbage or lettuce, the tender, juicy 
celery, etc. Potash is also necessary 
in order to give vigor to the plant.- 
Phosphoric acid is used chiefly to de- 
velop seeds of plants and hasten ma- 
turity. 

The cultivation should be fre- 
quent, level in the main, and shal- 
low. 

Plant roots should not be disturb- 
ed. Think how silly to plow deep 
near Irish potatoes and cut off young 
tubers after they have formed. It is 
just as silly to sever the roots of 


peas, beans, corn, etc., where they 7 


have penetrated far out into the soil 
in search of food to develop an ideal 
plant. Cultivate at least once a 
week, and every time after a rain 
mulch the surface as soon as dry 
enough by breaking the crust. This 
will make you almost sure of a fine 
garden without needing many rains. 

As to time of planting, will say 
that onions and cabbages should be 
planted in late fall or early winter. 
Tomatoes should be started under 
glass or in boxes to be transplanted 
as soon as danger from frosts is 
over. The same plan may be used 
with many other plants. 

The season for planting and har- 
vesting—‘‘seed time and harvest’”’— 
should be every month in the year. 
The garden should supply a part of 
the farmer’s meal almost every day 
in the year. 

R. B. SULLIVAN. 

Lincoln Co., N. C. 





Soil and Fertilizers for Tomatoes. 


Messrs. Editors: Tomatoes prefer 
a sandy soil, and for earliness, slop- 
ing to the south is preferable. If 
possible, it should be protected on 
the north from cold winds which 
chill and stunt the plants, as the to- 
mato is a warm-natured plant. 

Barnyard manure is a good fer- 
tilizer, but should not be used ex- 
cessively as it will stimulate stem 
and leaf growth at the expense of 
fruit. The soil should be broken 
deep as early as possible. Do not 
wait until spring and then break 
deep. Pulverize thoroughly. Be- 
sides all the advantages you have 
doubtless read of deep and thorough 
preparation of soil, this winter stir- 
ring will lessen damages of insects, 
and especially cutworms. 


Once more, look after the well. A 
shallow well is always dangerous, but 
you can at least see that the surface 
drainage is away from it. 


The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush, Cut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 


and Level as LOWEST PRICED, 


HE LIGHTEST WEIGHT 
BIDING a 















re = only hanew suited 
very farmer’s needs, eve 
kind and every condition of soil, It is %y i 


ACME = 


When you examine the construction of this 
harrow, and especially when you have tried it, 
you will understand why it has always been the 
favorite and why it is recommended more than 
allother harrows combined, in books written 
by agricultural authorities, 

otan inch of soil escapes the sharp sloping knives 

and these knives cut through to the undersoil, chop- 

ping the sod or trash buried by the plow and leav- 
ing it buried, instead of dragging it to suface 


Sizes From 3 ft. to 17% ft. Wide 


The Acme is the lightest riding harrow made. 
G d inst break: , and will last a life- 
time Made ofsteelandiron. Ask your Dealer—or 
write to our Jobbers for prices and New Free Cata- 
2g} also containing valuable articles by experts on 
“Preparation of the Soil.” 

JOBBERS: 

JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
SOUTHERN FARM TOOL CO., ATLANTA, CA. 

RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufactured by DUANE H. NASH (Incorporated) 
136 Gentral Ave. Millington, N. J. 








OOO ew ee : * 


‘St Ss ing 
Pulis’ Stumps or Standing Trees. 
lears 8 twoacre circle with one sitting—pulls anything the wire rope will reach; stumps, 
trees, grubs, rocks, hedges, etc. A mananda boy with one or two horses can run the 


COMBINATION STUMP PULLER 


: Stump Anchored or Self Anchoring. ? 
minute and a halfis all ittakes for theordinary stump. No heavy chains or rods. Note 
© strong wire rope with patent coupler--grips the rope at any point. Does not 
ate rope; far ahead of ol.!-style-‘take-ups.”’ Smallest rope we furnish stands 40,000 

it generates immense power and it’s made to stand the strain. We also 
make the Iron Giant Grub and Stump macnine, the 1. X. L. Grubber and Hawkeye 
Grub and Stump Machine White for free illustrated catalogue. 
Largest manufacturers of Stump Pullers ia the World. 
Bstablitianed ise 






























strain 












MILKE @FG. CO., 
878 Sth St., Monmesth, 111. 




















COTTON GINNING MACHINERY, Engines and Boilers 


constitute ““THE GOOD MAKE THAT MAKES GOOD!” 


The guarantee of our FACTORY and NAME backs up that quality which 
Nt has “MADE” our name. Durability, constructive perfection and 
\\y. 













advanced invention are characteristic of our output. Write imme- 





diately for full information before considering any other make, 
LIDDELL COMPANY, Charlotte, North Carolina 



























Wear 


N. M. Ruthstein’s 










industry. 









oa 


One 








Pat. 
Dec, 4, 1906 
Others Pending 


FREE! 


Send for book, ‘‘The Sole of Steel,”’ or 
order shoes on the blank below. 


Steel Shoes a’e Money-Savers! 














No repairs of any kind. save replac- 
ing the rivets, which protect the 
sole from wear, 

These wonderful shoes actually 
save at least $5 to $10 of your shoe 
money every year. They're the 
strongest work shoes in existence! 
One pair will outwear three to six 
pairs of the best all-leather shoes 
that money can buy. Figure it out 
for yourself. 


Steel Shoes Save Doctors’ Bills ! 

Steel shoes are hes)]th-savers! They 
prevent sickness and save doctors’ 
bills. They aresanitary shoes! Wear 
Steel Shoes and you will not suffer 
from coids, rheumatism, neuralgia 
and other troubles and discomforts 
resulting from cold. wet feet. No 
lost time on account of cold, wet, 
stormy weather! 


Steel Shoes Keep Feet Free From Corns ! 

Steel Shoes need no “breaking in.” 
From the very moment you first put 
them on they feel perfeculy easy and 
comfortable. Easy on—easy off! And 
easy every minute you wear them. 
The rigid soles keep the uppers from 
cracking, twisting or warping. They 
do not run over or get tight iu places 
after being wet, like an all-leather 
shoe. No more tired, aching. blist- 
ered, calloused, sore and tender feet 


rivets. 


airing. 


ness. You can work in mud, slush 
or water and your feet will,be. warm, 





Q. C. MOORING. 





Gry end comfortable, (7) 





































These wonderful work shoes with light, thin soles of steel are revolutionizing the shoe 
Farmers first bought Steel Shoes as an experiment. Now they buy them because 
they save $5 to $10 a year in shoe bills by wearing Steel Sh 
Se. the feet warm, dry and free from troublesome corns and bunions! 















Steel 


s‘eel rivets. 
rivets at the tip of the toe and ball of the foot are the only ones that wear. 
Repair Shop. for there’s nothing to wear out but the rivets. 


proof leather, and firmly riveted to soles. ; 5 
comfort in Steel Shoes than in any other working shoes in existence, 
leather, and the way they are put together! 


Steel Shoes 
heights, suitable for every purpose, from general 
field work to ditch-digging. 

Steel Shoes, 6 inches high. $2.50 a pair, are better 
than the best all-leather $3.50 shoes. 

Steel Shoes, 6inches high. with extra grade of 
leather, $3. a pair. excel any $4.50 all-leather shoes, 

Steel Shoes, 9 inches hich, $3.50 a pair, are better 
than the best all-leather $5.00 shoes. 


4 dl 

Order a Pair on This Coupon 

Learu by actual test, the tremendous advantages of 
“‘Steels.”’ 
from this advertisement, under a positive guarantee to 
refund the purchase price promptly if youdo not find 
the shoes exactly as represented when you see them. 
We strongly recommend the 6 inch highshoes at $3.00 a 
pair or the 9inch high shoes at $4 per pair for general 


field work. For all classes of use requiring high cut . 
if Steel Shoes are worn. shoes, our 12 inch or 16 inch high Steel Shoes are ab- slgeaigehataaae 
Steel Shoes B 1 | solutely indispensable. STATE SIZE SHOE YOU WEAR. Name --.-.------------------------------+ ==" 
etter Than Rubber Boots! Fill out and mail the coupon, together with remittance. 
Steel Shoes are as waterproof as Do it TODAY! Town..-..-.-------------- State ------ espeerss 
ties, They de nee eens od ae Fill Out, Tear Off and Mail Coupon Direct to County R. F. D 
fioe. ‘They do not heat and sweat the N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Sec’y and Treasurer PR ORG 5 ee ee 


STEEL. SHOE COMPANY, 
















SHOES! 


$5 to-$10 a Year 


nt Rheumatism, Colds, Corns! 





b 





. and Steel Shoes keep 


Pair of Steel Shoes Will Outwear 3 to 6 
Pairs of All-Leather Shoes! 


Stcel Shoes “ stand the racket’ of constant wear, urder the worst conditions imaginable. Even 
the grinding wear ofworking on concrete floors of creameries does not destroy the soles. One 
prir of ‘Steels’ will easily outwear 3 to 6 pairs of the best leather-soled shoes, or at least three 
rairs of rubber boots! Easy on the feet! Easy on the pocket-book! 


Soles and Sides! Waterproof Leather Uppers! 


Bottoms Studded with Adjustable Steel Rivets! Hair Cushion Insoles! 


1 : The soles of Steel Shoes and an inch above the soles are stamped out of a special light. thin, rust-resist- 
ae oo stopthe heavv drainon | ing stee'. One piece cf seamless stee! from toe to heel! Asa further protection from wear, and a means 
in Woanenaannni We Fle Gee men of giving a firm foothold, the hottoms are studded with adjustable steel rivets. 

5 pry oe 2 snoe bills to The ¢ stable rivets ad7 the finishingtouch of perfection. Practically all the w y r hese 
pay! No “halfsoling!” Nonew heels' The adjustable rive ul 1e finishing Di actically al e@ wear comes on t 


Woen steel rivets wear down, you can instantly replace them with new rivets! And the 
Steel Shoes never go to the 
The cost is only 30 cents extra for 50 extra steel 
The uppers are made of the very best quality of pliable water- 
There is greater strength and longer service, and more foot 


It’s in the steel and the pliable 


No other r pairs are ever needed. 


Secret of Steel Shoe Elasticity 


Stee! Shoes have thick, springy Hair Cushion Insoles, which are easily slipped out for cleansing and 


They absorb prespiration and foot odors—absorb the jar and shock when you walk on hard or 


stony ground. They keep your feet free from callouses, blisters and soreness! 


Made with Tops of Different Heights, for Every Purpose 


Sizes 5 to 12—6 Inches, 12 Inches and 16 Inches high 
are made with tops of different Steel Shoes, 9 inches high, with extra quality of 


leather, $4 a pair, are better than the best all-leath- 
er $5.50 shoes. 


Steel Shoes, 12 inches high. $5 00 a pair, are bet- 
ter than the best all-leather $6 00 shoes. 
Steel Shoes, 16 inches hich, $6.00a pair, are bet- 


ter than the best all-leather shoes regardless of 
cost. 





ORDER FOR STEEL SHOES 
Steel Shoe Co., Dept. 314, Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 
TI enclose 


We will find orders for ‘Stee! Shoes” direct 


in payment 108. .6<c5.- ences 


DORISS TE AMIR inn os etepitlavicnacanss 








Department 314, Racine, 
Canadian Branch: TORONTO, 





Wis. 
CANADA 
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_“How Can I Make 


LIS i } %@ More Money on My Farm?” 


That’s just the question which confronts you now 
The Question is: How Can It Be Done? 
An intelligent answer to that question is worth real money to you 


rll Answer that Question andI Won’t 
Charge You a Cent Fer It, Either 


















ERE is the farmer’s road to bigger profits—this advice of the most successful farmers in the country ‘ 
year and every year. The illustrations speak today. Take their advice—I don’t ask you to take if 
volumes for themselves. But look at the mine alone. Here is my share—what Pll do for you. Ny 
PROOF—and I’ve got even better than that for you. Here’s the second PROOF—I’ll give you 12 months f 
Corn--corn and more of it meanscash. Cash and _ to prove out these facts if you’ll write me a postal. i 
more of it—as much as a quarter more of it in Youcan start at once at my risk for 30 days. But | 
profits if you’ll take the experience of thousands of  I’ll first prove to you, by hundreds of letters i 
farmers who are writing me like the letters below— like these below, just what youcan start and i 
the first PROOF. With Corn—or any kindof grain, doright nowto make the most money on your i 





or crop; no matter where you live, or what your farm this year—for 12 months from now and 


a 


President 
farm is like, it’s the same story, if you’ll take the oninto 1911 and year after year if you’ll doit. The Farmer’s Manufacturer 


et 


NERS 





The Difference 
Between Manured 
and Unmanured 


My New Clincher Proposition To You 


Here is how to make the extra money. you. If you do these things I can make you money: 

First. Get yournameintome. Don’t wait until to- First, get that postal card in to me, and then, 
morrow. Doit even before you start out todo yourchores. second, prove for yourself that the Galloway Spreader 

Second. Pick out from my Big Galloway Manure is the best spreader ever made by human genius. 
Spreader Catalog, whichI’llsend you Free, any spreader Forty thousand farmers have already stamped their 
you want out of my big line of five different Styles and O.K.onit. That ought to be proof enough. 
sizes including my Complete Steel Truck Spreader. The concern, whether manufacturer, mail orderhouse, 

ird. Hereis the new part—and I repeatit again in agent or dealer, who says anything contrary to the 

full. If at the end of twelve months after you order a_ merits of the Galloway Spreader, areeitherignorant and 
spreader, it isn’t a paying investment to you, I will pay don’t know what they are talking about or are deliber- 
you back yourmoney and yousend mebackmyspreader. atelylyingand misrepresenting ourgoods. Whoseword 

How’s that for a proposition? Could I doitifIdidn’t would you rather take? The word of forty thousand 
have the spreader and knew what I was talking about? farmers who have tried my machine or the word of 
No—never in the world. some dealer or agent, who will simply say anything 

Couid I keep on advertising and selling these that comes into his mind, because I stand between him 
spreaders by the thousands if they were not head and _ anda profit of from $25 to $30? 
shoulders better than anything else? Ask the editor of Send postal today and get my new, personally signed 
this paper what he found out. proposition. 

There are just two things I want to impress on 


4 














1. Big Bumper Corn—25 more 
bushels per acre. Figureit up 50 
cents a bushel and see how 
quickly you pay for a Galloway 
Spreader and how much you'll 
make besides. 


2. This stalk is only 
¥-° 34 size. In a corn field 
Qe where a Galloway is used 
you can go out and see 
the mark (by bigger 
corn) left where 
the spreading Py 3. Here are the kind of chame 
stopped. pion ears grown on Galloway 
Manure-Spread Land. It’s just as 4 
much a waste of money to leave 
your manure in a pile as to 
throw your crop away. 

4. Iam Telling a Million Farmers 


















Wm. Galloway, Pres. 














































the shoe About This and I’m Going to Prove 
because It to Them—and to You. 
es keep 


Have in My Office Thousands More Like 
These. $1,000 in Cash Paid if One is 
not Genuine 


to 6 







If itis not a paying invest- 
ment I’ll give you back your 
money; you give me back 
my spreader. 


How ean It Compare With $125 Spreaders? James aearas Patterson, N. D. “The minute I saw your _S. J. Woodring, Chester, Okla. *‘Have $1000 worth of mas Is It Light Draft? | 


chiner Your spreader is best tool on th 
Hans M. Johnson. Parkston, Minn. ey would not trade my macs’ work I knew it was all and evena great dez +1 more thi an y- Pp e place.’ 


1 Have Never Met Any of These Men, They simply 


Ne ye : = 
ble. Even eos oe Fie SS Es ce eS ' Saw My Advertisement and Ordered 


oles. One 
least three 


TE i DRE A i RE EE GIA 

















laim for it. Neighbors who have seen it cliim it is the 
Gall way for any $125 spreader I have ever seen. you hbo “ ordain ries T. F. Stice. Oswego, Kans. ‘‘Often pull {t with my oe 
as iss, Mat athias, W. Va. “‘Itis worth ts aatiiie eas be oe ae 7. Ass r bat aw. Force feed simply immense. Leaves buggy teain. Does good work. Have always used the 

kla. * 135 Lic jean bottom. ne G be: en cy 
pers ! Cc oc Bey ea op . as Peter Boysen, Schleswig, Iowa. ‘'Got my horses on a trot. How Does It Work? salloway much the best. | 1f going to buy a doz more they 


z would all be Galloways.’’ 
isn’t in it with 3/4! 





Jot hnson, Morrison, Mo. ‘The 





ee umed it in gear. 1 ailed to break machine. Test enough Ralph Hovis, Clintonville, Pa. ‘Was agreeably surprised C. Carlson, Haddon, Kans. ‘‘Loads handier than big four 
C me, 






























4 
§ 
HH 
4 
the Galloway. Wo ould not tr. ced es Sd yA Arai iy os . or th ie with the thoroughness with which it did its work." horse machine. All I need is plug team and 16 year old boy."* F 
‘ust-resist- G. A. Entz, Newton, Kans. ‘It spreads evenly any kind of reasons, Ist. Cost only Re alf : e Bs rong set sgl ser ng ee, Kasmeir, Shawnee, Okla. ‘‘It isa master in its line of | J W.Ramsdell, Sandusky, Ohio. ‘‘'My two horses of 1100 be 
d a means manure w ith two horses - good as any $125 sprear der with four,’? ¢ars at low price and still save $20 on w’ ene outht avn an Ibs. that play to run the Galloway, while oth d | 
4 Ey atah, Ind. ‘*Your spreader certainly US¢ Spred ader w ith two horses and use running geais whenever * “c Dolle, Jr., Seguin, Texas. ‘‘Have areca wet and dry, make three or four horses pull hard. * 5 
i said. WwW e as a spreader last spring. lesire. rotten millet and corn stalk manure. Works W.K Neeley, Wayne. Nebr. ‘‘A successin every way. Used | 
3 on these ld ything with it. It cut down eight inches and Is it a Mone Maker? F. J. fast Grand Forks, Minn. iT oaded spreader different spreaders. Like wagon box best. Ligher draft, can i] 
And the three uldn’t pull it.” sita Money . in bove box with toughest manure could find. It haul with two horses, Put it on any old wagon."’ ry 
go to the oA re, Waterloo, Ml, ‘‘Used it this winter when W. H. Cress Spa ild ing, Towa. ‘Best investment in farm ag MLV = Pe i. < ‘ L 
tra s use their spreaders.’* machinery i : evi eyer, Mausdale, Pa. est machine I ever saw 7 : 
Dh ure stent . Manke, Lawre 245 Nebr. “I can haul as nein M., B. Sparlin, Ser.eca, J “Spreader all right. Would not work.’ Does It Need Many Repairs? e 
able water- manure with it as any $125 spreader.’ sell it for ten times what it cc i dine another. G. A. Entz, Newton Kans. “‘It isO. K. all around and a | 
more foot 2 ae J. A.H c : 1 100 1 any kind of fart ner, fc or the large or small.’ Fred J. Bowen, Longford, Kans. ‘‘It has never cost cent for 4 
the pliable Does It Come Up to A! 1 Our Claims? , Gla *“Works fine. Spreads repairs or minute's trouble. Hauled all kinds of manure. 4 
John J. Houtz, Merwin, Mo. ‘‘Used hardest r i spreader Iever saw. So Edward Anderson, Niagara, N. Dak. *‘Not given me a bit , 

lot manure. Tried best to Sok cise it by ove ng to get out of repair 








4s Compared with other oftrouble. Hauled out 300 loads.’ 
placing load to disadvs antage 
re Si 


f sprez 
Satisiaction, Hauled 


























i James W. Anderson, Leonardsville, Kans. “‘Thereis nothing 
tepresented. My en Nelson, Chanute, Kans. ‘Could not do any better. to get of place or wear out.’ 
i and out breakage or tre ; sed at the w Ly it ¢ Re es its work at and easy draft. Neigh- John J. Houtz, Merwin, Mo. ‘*Tried my best to break or 
ansing an J. V. Bradley, Rockville, Mo. ‘‘Found it exactly as rep: k clog it by overloading. It did the work as re presented.’’ F 
yn hard or sented."’ . M. ensbury, Wo not give it for al z. J ord, Li it hville, N. D. ‘‘Complete success. W. W. Banfield, Paradise, Kans. “There does not seem to 
A. C. Courtney, Ackerland, Kans. ‘‘Will do all that Wm. cemr 2 $ you scratch up. It works to a T. Seve v ov her spreaders. Can beloadedin barn. be anything to wear outaboutit. Have not been out 5cts. for 4 
Galloway saysand more. Would not purchase any cthe: Drait case, Bo »y can operate it with ease.” a age. A 
ir ose Herman Waiker, Avon, S. D. ‘*You can’t recommendittoo J. ille, 1 toes top d i. Mad G. B. Clary, iry, Neb “Works as well as the owners J. Oban, Loyalton, S. Dak. ‘‘Used it two years. Never iY 
p high. It is all you say it is in catalog.’ nearly 25 1¢ acre more tl ose not top dressed *’ represented it and more. Least expensive spreader I know oi.’’ wesind a nickel’s worth.’’ t 
oe e t 
rail ieath The Farmer f “Hy merica Are With Me on This 
t all-leath- € armers O AITLeErICAa 1 
° i 
a oT Wve Set My Stakes for 30,000 Galloway Spreaders This Year. I’ve Got 
the Factory that Can Make Them-—and }t Shall. I Can Sell Them if I Make 
Tr, are bet- the Price—and I Am Doing It. My Price is Based on this Quantity. 
gardless of 7 
My price direct to your station—freight prepaid on 3) Da s! > Trial and 12 Months’ regardless of make—Don't break up two teams—Takes only two horses—Thirty days’ free 
Approval Test is doing the business. Here are facts about th H lowa which is the only trial, you alone to be the judge —Then twelve months’ approval test to prove that it’s a money- 
Successful Wagon-Box Endless-Apron Force-Feed Manure Spre or r mace Beware maker—$25,000 ruarantee—I prepay all freight charges to you—Works up and down hill—On 


HOES of imitations. 

y new, wonderful roller feed is the greatest ever contrived by human genius. Made of 15 

Wis. pounds bull metal malleable. Can’t wear out. We do with it what others try te do with 250-Ib. 
cogsand gears. Read proof above. 


side hills—Winter or summer—!In snow, ice, rain and mud—Only endless-apron force-feed ever 
made which alone is worth $25.00 and found only on a Galloway—Easy to get through your 
barn doors and around your yard—Eleven different patents— Maze in five different styles and 
sizes, including the Complete 70-bu. Steel Truck Spreader—So simple repairs are almost elim- 


. inated—Has the O. K. of forty thousand American farmers. 
aa. Read These Boiled-Down Facts to Remember About the Galloway Then consider these facts and the PROOF and you’ll send me your name on a postal for 
‘eel Shoes, —Saves you 50% on the price—Lowest price ever made on a first-class spreader—Fits any truck my New Clincher Proposition and Big New Galloway Spreader Book— Write today. 


on q Wm. Galloway Company of America (Authorized Capital $3,500,000.00) 
679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, lowa 
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The Only 
Simple Engine Made— 


The MecVicker 


Complicated 
Engines”’ 


“I’ve done ail the tinkering, 
fussing and cussing over jim- 
crack, complicated gas engines 
I’m going todo. Il’mnot a watch 
maker—iI’m a farmer, and | want 
an engine [ can run.” 


That’s what 3,000 farmers said when they 
picked the McVicker last year. It’s the sim- 
plest engine made—only % the parts. There 
are 500 makes of gas engines on the market. 
499 of them are alike except for fancy work 
and useless trimmings. Each of them has twelve or 
their valve action. —The McVicker has but four. 


Its wonderful patents make it the simplest, easiest running, most powerful 
engine sold, and all without unnecessary cams, gears, ratchets, tumbling rods, 
eccentrics, etc., that cumber other engines. 

You buy a gas engine for the farm to do all sorts of 


i] 
i Gas Engine for all Uses work, ensilage cutting, wood sawing, corn shelling 


and shredding, running fanning mill, churn, cream separator, washing machine, hay press, 
horse-clippers, threshing, etc., 


Your money should pay for an engine you can run and understand, that won’t “buck,” or 
break in some delicate, mysterious part. 


Isn’t it reasonable that the simplest engine will suit you best—the one with only ™% the 
parts of other engines? That’s 
the McVicker. Counting nuts, 
screws and pins it has but 
fifty-seven parts. 

Thenext simplest engine that 
we know has more that 180. 

Just let that soak in, and then 
investigate before you tie up 
your money in some balky, 
complex engine that stops 
“dead” when you need it most. 


See it at Your Dealer’s 


All McVicker dealers are glad to demonstrate 
the wonderfulefficiency ofthis machine. They 
will show you why simplicity means economy. 

Why four moving parts develop less fric- 
tion than twelve, and save you in fuel and oil 


more moving parts for 


The New “Open Jacket” 


Always improving—this is our latest. The 
open jacket is “a tank with the engine,” right 
on top of the cylinder. This does away with 
pipe connections, large water tanks and circu- 
lating pump, and is a great advantage for 


what others waste to operate. 

How the McVicker alone, of all four-cycle 
type engines, (acknowledged the best type) 
will pick up power on the first revolution of 
the fly-wheel, if needed to take up a sudden 
load. It stands 50” more overload than any 
other engine. We sold more than 3,000 Mc- 
Vickers last year through our dealers. That 
means more to you than it means co us. 

Compare the simple McVicker with all 
others—then you'll buy one all the quicker. 

See them in action, then decide. You can’t 
get satisfaction buying, gas engines by mail. 


~ 


de Open Jacket McVicker on Skids, 


shed or anywhere. Simplest and most reliable engi . mdde 


Easily moved from “arn to milk- 


portable engines and ordinary work. 

_Two buckets of water keep the engine cool 
morning and afternoon. No leaking or bother. 

Made in 2, 3, 4 and 6 hcrse-power, Station- 
ary, Skidded and Portable. 

For ensilage cutting and heaviest work the 
regular type is desirable. Remem- 
ber, only % the parts. 

But don’t let any rival dealer tell 
you the McVicker is too simple. 

That’s their only argument— you 
will want actual comparison. 

That pleases us most—it brings’ out 
our advantages the stronger—it means 
a sale. 


‘3 


Write for catalog and plans for 
model farm power-house FREE 


~ ALMA MFG. Co. 


Station D Alnia, Mich. 
. Or 111-113 Light St., Baltimore, Md. 


* - 
\ Name — 
‘ 


No Automobile is Better Built 


We have the largest and most expensive gas engine | 
factory in the United States. 
Here we make all our own parts—even the bolts, 7 
Few gas engine manufacturers employ a chemist as | 
we do to analyze every bit of iron, steel, coke, etc., used. 
No imperfect material escapes his eagle eye—none 
is used. f 
We grind our cylinder piston rings like those in the 
costliest automobile. This insures perfect compression. | 
That’s one reason why the McVicker saves you fuel— 
why it only costs Ic per hour per horse-power to run. 
Our fine automatic machinery, well-paid skilled la- | 
bor, highest quality material and the wonderful exclus- 
ive patents we control, all go to make the McVicker 
the best as well as the simplest gas engine made. 

You can’t go wrong in buying a 
McVicker. Our $300,000 capital and 
10 years’ experience are back of 
every engine we sell. 

But read what it is actually do- 
ing in the field—then see it. No 
matter what kind or size engine you 
want we can supply you through” 
our agents—a three times better en- 
gine at the same price. 

Alma Manufacturing Co., 
Alma, Mich. 

The McVicker Gasoline Engine 
I purchased last fall works nice, and 
we have used it for sawing all kinds 

of wood and cutting feed. It will run a No. 12 Smalley 

Cutting Box with ease fora 34 H.P. Our neighbor has 

an engine and it takes twice as much gasoline as ours. 
James O’Rourke, Minden City, Mich. = 


Alma Manufacturing Co., Alma, Mich. q 
Do not hesitate to refer any of your customers to 
us for any information we can give them. As an in- J 
stance of what we have been doing will say our 5 H.P. 
McVicker sawed about 8 cords of wood in a little over | 
two hours, two cuts to the stick, one day last week. 

Yours truly, L. C. Downs. 


Jans for 
atalog 2nd. or 
pout Me vie 
a 


a 


\ Address — 


State 





